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| The Haida Indies 


In these beautiful islands the first 
Moravian Missionaries began their 
ioneer work for the extension of God’s 
ingdom in 1732. 
The islands are nominally Christian, 
but even now influences of slavery 
linger, and witchcraft is still carried on 
by stealth. Converts to Christianity 
are loyal and generous, but far too 
poor to maintain their church, 
unaided, in view of 


the economic depression 


which has destroyed the market for 
coffee and sugar—and of the disease 
Si that has wrought havoc in ~ banana 

" plantations. e need for aid from our 
MISSION-SCHOOL CHILDREN Sudan ie aaat uewseiag, OR 
you please mark your donation ‘ West Indies Fund’? 
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Office: 70a BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understending of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for graduate study in Phonetics, Anthro- 
pology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the Literary, Social, and 
Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin America, and Muslim 
countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School of Religious Education, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M., or Ph.D. 

Tuition: $25.00 a semester. 


Twelve furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest 
rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to the Dean, 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., President. 
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19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 
INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
) aber universal and central Alliance of Evangelical Churches and 

hristians of British and Foreign Nations, the foundation object of which 
is the furtherance of Christian Union and Co-operation. 
1 Its programme of practical work is Devotional, Missionary and 
vangelistic. It is a permanent centre of International appeal on 
behalf of all Persecuted Christians and Religious Liberty. 
q In the Mission Fields, where the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
has won many victories through its patient and wise efforts, it unites 
Missionaries of all agencies, and its Universal Week of Prayer is a 
powerful factor in Missionary co-operation. 
4] New income Is essential and is appealed for. You are asked to 
help by prayer and gift. 
{ Those willing to become Members or Annual Subscribers are asked 
to write to the General Secretary, Mr H. MARTYN GOOCH, M.B.E., 
World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organization), 19 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.|1. 


Telephone : Museum 0019. Telegrams: ‘ Christendom, Westeent London.’ 


Cheques and Postal Orders (Crossed ‘ Barclays Bank Ltd.') should be made payable to the 
‘World's Evangelical Alliance.’ > 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


THE CHURCH AWAKES: The Story of the Modern 
Missionary Movement (E.H.P., price 2/6, by post 2/9). 
Ernest A. Payne. Vivid pictures of those who led the way in 
Britain, and of the pioneers who went abroad. ‘A tonic for faith 
and courage.’ : 
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An illustrated review of the work of the C.M.S. during the past 
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ELEANOR M. AnpDerRsON. A thrilling story of the growth and 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH WORK 


These problems are pressing now 
in all parts of the world. 


Everywhere there are children to 
be cared for and taught; youth to 
be won for Christ; parents and 
teachers to be helped. 


Books, Lesson Helps and other 
religious educational requisites can 
be obtained from the National 
Sunday School Union. 


Send for lists 
Advice gladly and freely given 


National Sunday School Union 
4 Blackfriars Lane, London, E.C.4 





100 YEARS OF 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society 


founded in 1841 still carries on its 
work of (1) Training students as fully 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over 
300 have been helped to go out under 
the different Missionary Societies. 


55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 69 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these 
formerly United Free Church of Scot- 
land); 19 to the English Presbyterian 
Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian 
Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission ; 
13 to the E.M.M.S.: and 68 to various 
others. The number of students at 
present in training is 22. 


(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh 
where these students work: and (3) 
Maintains a Hospital in Nazareth and 
Damascus. Will you help to send 
Ambassadors of Love and Peace 
throughout this troubled world? 


Office : 
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A new series of topical pamphlets at 3d. each, 24 pages, crown octavo. 
Four new titles have been published as follows : 


No. 5. 


Continental Christianity in War-Time. 


By William Paton. 


*The war is being fought that there may be the possibility of a Christian civilization. 
... The Church in Europe has shown a remarkable staying power, and a no lesé remark- 


able ability to maintain its contacts.’ 











No. 6. Pacific Outposts. By Norman Goodall. 

The pamphlet deals with one famous island people, the Samoans, and includes also a 
brief account of the less-known island of Nauru, whose fortunes have so recently been 
linked with the wider world. 

No. 7. Our Neighbours, the Jews. By Robert Smith. 

People are perplexed about the Jews and want to be enlightened. This pamphlet 
attempts to give sufficient material to answer such questions as: Why are they persecuted 
in so many countries? What is to become of them after the war? What is the right 
attitude of Christians towards the Jewish question ? 


No. 8 What About India? By Kathleen Bliss. 


_. It seems impossible to make up one’s mind about Britain and India without taking 
sides. .. . How far has India gone on the road to self-government? What are the chief 
parties in India and what do they want ? How far does Congress represent the will of the 
— People ¢ What is the strength of the All-India Moslem League? ‘What About 

ndia ? 

Additional numbers will follow at regular intervals. 
Obtainable from all Missionary Societies, by post 4d. per copy. 


Published by 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.| 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 
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Leaf of a new Scripture Booklet on 


‘THE WAY OF 
SALVATION’ 


translated into Balti by 
the Rev. A. F.C, Read of the C.A.M. 


The trade routes of Central Asia afford 
unique opportunities for ‘Gossiping the 
Gospel.” 

Bazaar talk in the strategical towns 
intersected by these trade routes is effective 
in carrying news ‘rapidly and reliably.’ 
This is the missionary’s opportunity, and 
he is quick to seize it. 

The Scriptures translated and distributed 
by C.A.M. missionaries are penetrating into 
remote hamlets and inaccessible Lamaseries 
in the continent of Central Asia. 

Write for current issue of ‘Dawn in 
Central Asia’ (free), from :— 


CENTRAL ASIAN 
MISSION 


47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Director: Rev. Ernest E. Grimwood 


Hon. Treasurer: 
Brig.-General H. Biddulph, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 
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Church of England 





Carries on work in South- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, ‘the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 


For information apply to the 
Foreign Missions Secretaries, 
Rev. T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES, M.A., 
Miss J. GALT, B.A., 

Presbyterian Church House, 
86 Tavistock Place, 
LONDON, W.C.1 





SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 
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BENEATH 
THIS FLOOR 


MILLIONS! 


Not, however, a hoard of gold, but a horde of unseen 
insects. For years millions of Termites had nested 
there, steadily AY the floor joists and boards. 
Yet no one suspected! Then, one day, without 
warning, an occupant of the house fell through the 
weakened floor. Only then was the true state of 
affairs revealed. Take heed! Such a calamity may 
come to you, with the chance of personal injury ; 
with the certainty of muddle, inconvenience and 
expense. Be wise now! Make your property 
positively and permanently safe from Termites 
and all ligniperdous insects. Treat all your 
timber—joists, beams, floors, panels, etc.—with 
“Atlas A’ Wood Preservative. The method is 
simple ; the cost low. There is no smell, and 
the treated surfaces can subsequently be painted 
or varnished, as desired. Moreover, the timber 
will be rendered highly resistive to fire. Here, 
then, is the real remedy for a very real feng. 
Write now for rLA and * of 


LAS ATTY 
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An Argument from 
the Hausa Bible 


Two letters recently received at the Bible House refer to the influence of the Hausa Bible: — 





From Nigeria : 


“We thank God for the Hausa Bible, and from the time of its arrival we see a great move 
forward in the spiritual life of the Church and in the increase in the number of Christians.’ 


From a Missionary on Furlough : 


“You may be interested to know that there is a real seeking after God's Word by many 
of the young men in the tribe we were among. They willingly save up what to them is 
two weeks’ wages, in order to buy a Hausa Bible. Although there is no white 
missionary resident in the district while we are away, we are not afraid to leave them, 
because they have God's living Word.’ 


These things are happening through the circulation of the Hausa Bible in 
Nigeria. How immense, then, must be the power of the Book circulated 
through the world in many tongues! 


Will you share in this work ? 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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continue to help them 
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succour they so sorely need to-day 
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through the 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


VICTORY IN THIS WORLD 


By D. S. CAIRNS, D.D. 


Witt the whole earth ever be a Christendom, or is that a 

mistaken and presumptuous hope? This is not the same 
question as that as to whether all souls will be ultimately brought 
home to God. That is a theme of what may be called the larger 
eschatology or doctrine of the Last Things. It is a much greater 
question than that raised in this article. Here we are concerned 
only with the world of human history. By that term, Christen- 
dom, I do not mean that the nations should be only nominally 
Christian, or perfectly Christian, but that they should be really 
Christian, with the Christian leaven conquering the pagan in 
the soul and in society. Or, have we no good reason to expect 
anything of the kind, but simply, to vary the figure, a ding-dong 
battle all the way with the good becoming better and the bad 
worse till the end comes? 

Here we have two quite distinct and contradictory views of 
the upshot of human history. I shall not at this stage endeavour 
to decide between them. But I would point out a fact which has 
much impressed me and which brings the subject of this article 
well within the scope of this Review. If the latter view is true 
there is something very gravely wrong with almost the entire 
missionary hymnology of modern Protestant missions, for the 

The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missionary Council, 
but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible for the 
opinions expressed. 
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great majority of the best of them are either hopeful, expectant 
prayers for the realization of Christ’s Kingdom on earth or 
confident assertions of faith that one day ‘the earth shall be full 
of the glory of God as the waters cover the sea’. J 

Now if these hymns are based on a wrong reading of the 
Bible it is obviously a very serious matter which demands our 
closest attention. I shall make no apology therefore for going 
into the matter in some detail and enquiring as to the under- 
lying view which these songs express as to the course of future 
history, and then as to whether it is really Biblical. The limits 
of such an article as this will compel the latter part to be much 
briefer than I could wish. 

I shall take what is to me the most easily accessible collection 
of hymns of the modern mission, the section devoted to the 
subject of ‘missions’ in The Church Hymnary. It really matters 
very little what hymn-book we may use for the purpose as they all 
to-day select freely from the same common stock, irrespective 
of denomination. 

In the hymnary in this section there are twenty-six hymns. 
Of these, fifteen are prayers of expectant hope for the conversion 
of all mankind. Seven are confident assurances of this world’s 
conversion. Three of the remaining four, in which this is not 
explicitly asked for, or not predicted, are not in any way out of 
sympathy either with this prayer or that assurance. They are 
simply concerned with other aspects of the theme. 

Let me now endeavour in detail to substantiate this state- 
ment. I shall take first the largest class, those which express an 
expectant prayer for the conversion of all mankind. I shall begin 
with the first of the section entitled ‘Missions’ (Hymn 364). 


O now to all mankind let there be light. 


Boundless as ocean’s tide, 
Rolling in fullest pride, 
Through the earth far and wide, 
Let there be light. 





Hymns 365-9 are specially concerned with the Jewish mission 
and have a terminological limitation from the universal to the 
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national. But three of the five ask for racial and not simply 
individual conversion. 


(Hymn 366.) 
O haste the day, foretold so long, 
When Jew and Greek, a glorious throng, 
One house shall seek, one prayer shall pour, 
And one Redeemer shall adore. 


(Hymn 368.) 
Let Israel, home returning, Her lost Messiah see; 
Give oil of joy for mourning, And bind Thy Church to Thee. 


After prayer for the conversion of the ‘heathen’ idolaters and the 
‘tribes of Israel’, hymn 369 concludes: 


Almighty God, Thy grace proclaim 
In every clime, of every name. 

Let adverse powers before Thee fall, 
And crown the Saviour Lord of all. 


The well-known ‘From Greenland’s icy mountains’ (Hymn 371) 
closes with 


Salvation! O salvation! the joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation has learned Messiah’s Name. 
Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, and you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, it spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o’er our ransomed nature the Lamb for sinners slain 
Redeemer, King, Creator, in bliss returns to reign. 


Hymn 375 has this as its climax: 


Father send the glorious hour, 

Every heart be Thine alone. . 
For the kingdom and the power 

And the glory are Thine own. 


Hymn 376 opens with 
O Lord our God, arise ! 
The cause of truth maintain, 
And wide o’er all the peopled world 
Extend her blesséd reign. 


Hymn 377 is an appeal to God to inspire the missionary preachers, 
closing with the prayer ‘And let them all the earth for Thee 
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reclaim, To be thy kingdom and to know thy name’. Hymn 378 
begins with the question to God, ‘When shall end the night of 
weeping, When shall earth thy rule obey?’, goes on to deplore 
the Church’s failure to proclaim the Gospel and prays Him to 
give the Word which will send the Gospel to every nation and, 
it is implied, will bring about that world-wide obedience. 
Hymn 379 closes with the hoped-for climax, ‘All below and all 
above, One in joy and light and love’. Hymn 381 is a prayer to 
Christ to ‘bid the whole earth responsive now to the bright 
world above, Break forth in rapturous strains of joy, in memory 
of Thy love’. Hymn 382 is a similar prayer with a like climax: 
“Till on earth by every creature Glory to the Lamb be sung.’ 
Hymn 386 is a prayer to the Holy Spirit with a conclusion like 
that in 381 and 382, ‘ The triumphs of the Cross record, The 
name of Jesus glorify till every kindred call Him Lord’, while 
hymn 387 ends with the prayer ‘May Thy sceptre sway the 
enlightened world around’. 

We turn now from the hymns which pray in hopeful expecta- 
tion for world salvation to those which explicitly declare their 
certainty of that upshot of history. The line between these two 
classes of hymns is rather fine and some of the former might 
well be included in the latter. I begin with one of the finest of 
them all, hymn 365, which is one of the eighteenth-century 
Scottish paraphrases and which sounds strangely enough in a 
world of Fudenhetze and well-nigh universal war. It is a good 
hymn of defiant faith for a twentieth-century congregation. 


The beam that shines from Zion hill Shall lighten every land; 

The King who reigns in Salem’s towers Shall all the world command. 
Among the nations He shall judge; His judgments truth shall guide; 

His sceptre shall protect the just And quell the sinners’ pride. 

No strife shall rage nor hostile feuds Disturb those peaceful years. 

To ploughshares men shall beat their swords, To pruning-hooks their spears. 
No longer hosts encountering hosts Shall crowds of slain deplore; 

They hang the trumpet in the hall And study war no more. 


Hymn 370 is a somewhat turgid hymn full of mixed figures,— 
‘preachers’ who, accompanied by a ‘trump of jubilee’, proclaim 
the Gospel in the middle of a raging battle while a ‘day-of doom’ 
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draws on, and meantime an anthem is being sung by the ‘warrior 
church’ and the ‘holy dead’, all dressed in snowy robes ‘washed 
in blood’ and bearing ‘golden harps’. It is difficult to make out 
what the ground idea of this hymn really is, but in view of the line 
which says ‘earth and the paradise of God one triumph-song are 
singing’ it seems on the whole to belong to this second group. 
Hymn 372 is a stirring picture of the Advent triumph of Christ in 
which the ‘hills of the north’, the ‘isles of the southern seas’, the 
‘lands of the East’ and ‘the shores of the utmost west’ are pro- 
mised deliverance by Him ‘Who judgment brings and victory’. 
These collectively are a symbol of humanity. The same idea 
comes out in hymn 380: ‘Nearer and nearer draws the time, 
the time that shall surely be, When the earth shall be filled with 
the glory of God as the waters cover the sea.’ Hymn 385 is 
equally explicit: 


O fear not, faint not, halt not now, Quit you like men, be strong. 
To Christ shall every nation bow, And sing with you this song. 
Uplifted are the gates of brass, The bars of iron yield, 

Behold the King of glory pass, The Cross hath won the field. . 


Hymn 3809 falls into the same category. 


See Jehovah’s banners furled. 

Sheathed his sword; He speaks, ’tis done, 
And the kingdoms of this world 

Are the kingdoms of His Son. 


And finest perhaps of them all is Watts’ noble hymn, No. 388: 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Does his successive journeys run. 

His Kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


Nothing could be more explicit than that in its assertion of the 
victory of the Gospel in earth, space and time. 

We have then accounted for all but four of the. missionary 
hymns in the hymnary. How little three of these hymns can be 
regarded as contradicting the prevailing spirit a glance at them 
will show. One is Sir Walter Scott’s resounding verses ‘When 
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Israel of the Lord beloved’, Rebecca’s song in Ivanhoe. As 
Rebecca was a Jewess one could hardly expect to find the 
missionary ethos expressed in this noble song. Hymn 374 is a 
simple children’s hymn, a prayer for the heathen in general. 
I put hymn 373 in this group only because it does not in so 
many words assert or pray for the conversion of all flesh. But 
really it might well be included in the first class. The one hymn 
in the entire collection that would remain to those who would 
limit the Advent triumph of Christ to a simple return to take 
His people away to Heaven is the fine translation from the 
Welsh of No. 384, ‘Onward march, all-conquering Jesus’. 

All the rest contemplate either with believing prayer or 
with decisive faith the reign of Christ on earth, continued and 
consummated in Heaven. 

I have now, I think, demonstrated from a typical modern 
hymnary that the evangelical mission of to-day is optimistic as to 
the final issue of human history. In this it is faithful to William 
Carey’s watchword ‘Expect great things from God; attempt 
great things for God’. There is no doubt that the writers of these 
hymns, one and all, believed that they had solid ground for 
this hopefulness in the Bible itself. The songs themselves are 


full of Biblical imagery. When we examine them we find four © 


main Biblical sources: (1) the Messianic passages in the Old 
Testament prophecies and the Psalter (two of the finest of those 
quoted above, the Scottish paraphrase ‘Behold the mountains of 
the Lord’ and the great hymn ‘Jesus shall reign’ are simply 
versions of such passages, the first is from Isaiah and the latter 
the seventy-second Psalm); (2) the Lord’s Prayer; (3) the Pauline 
passages stating the Apostle’s faith that ‘all Israel shall be saved’, 
that ‘the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in’, and that ‘God 
shall be all in all’. These give the context of the hope and (4) it 
is set in the framework of the New Testament Advent faith that 
the Lord is coming in glory and in power to reign. 

Now side by side with this hopeful view of the consummation 
of history there has gone in the Church a much darker view, 
closely and even verbally akin to that found in the Jewish Apoc- 

* Isaiah 11 and Psalm vxxu. 
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alyptic writings, which basing itself also on certain New Testa- 
ment passages has maintained that we have no good reason to 
look for such a world victory of the Gospel, that on the contrary 
every advance of that Gospel will be met by a new advance of 
evil, and that the battle will continue till Christ comes again in 
glory and in power to terminate the battle, to judge all man- 
kind, to send the wicked to their doom, to take away the righteous 
to heaven and to destroy the earth. The Advent is thus purely 
an Advent to judgment. The reign is in heaven. 

Now it is quite clear that if this view of the upshot of history 
is sound, then the view which underlies these songs of the 
Christian missions is radically wrong and if the darker view 
should prevail they must go to the scrapheap or be so drastically 
edited as to lose their characteristic note of hope and triumph. 
That the hymns hold their place and will, I believe, continue to 
hold it in the evangelical church is due to the facts that the 
more sombre view is a minority view and that where it is still 
held it has been usually mitigated by the faith in a millennium, a 
thousand years’ reign of Christ on earth between two judgments. 
Devout thought concentrating on this period of victory has been 
able to use these songs of faith and hope and ignore, for the time, 
the resurgence of evil to final judgment. 

As is well known, the comparatively recent discovery and 
study of the Jewish Apocalyptic literature,—‘books’, as they have 
been called, ‘which influenced our Lord and His Apostles’,—have 
thrown a flood of new light on the interpretation of the New 
Testament and have raised new problems which were not before 
the minds of any of the writers of these songs. Some of these 
problems have been solved, but concerning others there is still 
acute controversy. Theological interest has moved for the time 
from the larger eschatology which is concerned with the final 
destiny of souls to the narrower which is concerned with the 
consummation ef human history. Here it meets with a con- 
vergent movement of secular thought and is, I think, deeply 
influenced by it. That secular thought in contrast with that of 
half a century ago is in the whole of western Christendom 
pessimistic in tone. The confident and rather shallow belief of 
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rationalist humanism in an inevitable law of ‘progress’ by the 
advance of science, the diffusion of education and the growth of 
political freedom has been shattered by two great wars. Secular 
thought is to-day confused and gloomy about the meaning and 
future of human history. In one and the same paragraph, for 
instance, of the preface to his masterly History of Europe, 
Mr Fisher says that he can see ‘no plot or pattern’ in history, 
only ‘the play of the contingent and the unforeseen’ and yet 
that ‘the fact of progress is written plain and large on the page 
of history’, which is surely a confusing combination of pre-war 
and post-war thought. But in Germany, as is not surprising, 
the pessimism is much deeper. Part of the great tragedy that 
we are witnessing there and in the world at large is due to the 
wild revolt of misdirected German youth against the despair 
of an older generation and the spreading conviction that in 
‘the downfall of the west’ history and therefore human life have 
no goal or meaning at all. Youth will follow any false prophet 
who gives it hope, rather than despair. Now what has the Chris- 
tian Church to say to this secular pessimism? Has it to welcome 
it as already anticipated in its own sacred writings, or has it to 
say to mankind ‘You have destroyed yourselves. But in God is 
your help’? To contribute to an answer to that question is the 
main motive of this article. 

It is clear that we have here an issue of the first magnitude, 
and seen in its light the Christian idea of the Advent is coming 
up again ina new form. The Church has at the very heart of its 
faith the conviction that Christ ought to reign over the world 
for which He died. Can it say that ‘He must reign’? Is that the 
missing ‘plot and pattern’ of history of which Mr Fisher speaks? 
Or is His Advent only in judgment? Something else of supreme 
moment is I think involved in that question. As we conceive of 
the final issue of human history so shall we conceive of the 
processes of history that lead up to it and of the overruling 
Providence of God. 

It is with this wider context of thought in mind that we 
who are not experts in Biblical scholarship must watch the 
patient labour of those who are striving to read the riddle of the 
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New Testament teaching about the ‘Last Things’ in the light 
that has been thrown upon it by its contemporary Greek and 
Jewish thought. Those who are students of theology recognize 
the authority of these experts in their own domain. We can only 
differ from them with some sense of disquiet. Yet we know also 
that they are still far from agreed among themselves, and it is 
our special work to test their results by their harmony or dis- 
agreement with what we believe to be the essential elements in 
the Christian revelation concerning God and His ways with man 
in His Providence and in His Grace. 

It is in this spirit that 1 would approach the theory of 
‘realized eschatology’ which is the latest endeavour to solve the 
riddle of the New Testament teaching on the consummation of 
human history. Only the barest outline of that theory and the 
briefest criticism of it are possible in the closing pages of this 
article. 

The best English exposition of the theory known to me is to 
be found in Professor Dodd’s three volumes The Parables of the 
Kingdom (1935), The Apostolic Preaching and Its Development 
(1936) and History and the Gospel (1938). ‘These are all books of 
first-rate quality and originality, grasp and insight. In all that 
follows of criticism I write from a background of much personal 
indebtedness not only to these books but to others by which the 
author has enriched our understanding of the New Testament. 
What, then, is the theory of ‘realized eschatology’ as expounded 
by him? It is as follows. The essential Gospel is that in the life, 
death and resurrection of Christ, in the coming of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost, in the life of the Church and in the continual 
celebration of the Eucharist we have the decisive and the only 
coming of Christ to the world. In these the Kingdom of God is 
already ‘realized’. So, also, is the Judgment. As the Advent is 
the pictorial form in which the real presence of the Kingdom 
in the world is envisaged in the New Testament, so is the Last 
Judgment the pictorial form of that ever-present and continuous 
judgment of God which is going on in the world to-day. Even 
now men and nations are passing to the right and left hand of 
the Judge. 
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Those who accept Christ and His Kingdom are under grace, 
those who reject Him are under judgment. When we endeavour 
to explain the great course of world history except that repre- 
sented by the history of the Church the truest symbol that we 
have for it is probation, divine challenge and human response. 
Judgment—that is the kernel of secular history. The rest is husk. 
Now, if both the future Advent and the Last Judgment are thus 
as events in time taken out of this outline of history, what are we 
to think of the meaning and upshot, the great course of secular 
history, the story of the nations and of civilization as such apart 
from the story of the Church? I think Dr Dodd would say that we 
do not know, but he is anything but hopeful, for he dismisses 
the older rationalist theory of inevitable progress as groundless, 
rejects the liberal Christian idea of an immanent divine spirit 
impelling the secular world towards the development of a better 
social order and believes that the fundamental principle of all 
God’s ways with the non-Christian world is judgment. He seems 
to reject altogether the idea of any unifying world end ‘to which 
the whole creation moves’. So far as he can see history goes on 
indefinitely without any end or goal till, it may be, the thickening 
of the polar ice-caps and the return of ‘ancient night’ gradually 
exterminate the human race. There is not even a hint in this 
sombre outlook of even a ‘millennium’. Secular history is one 
vast tribunal. It is only fair to Dr Dodd to say that in his 
admirable commentary on the Epistle to the Romans he supple- 
ments this gloomy view of human history by expressing his 
sympathy with the universalistic view of the final destiny of 
souls which he finds in Paulinism. How he would combine his 
optimism here with his agnostic pessimism as to history I do 
not know. But taken as it stands in these three volumes the 
‘realized eschatology’ is obviously in uncompromising opposition 
to that view which is the background of the songs of the Foreign 
Mission already cited. 

What are we to say to it? The theory as expressed by Dr Dodd 
is bold and impressive. It seems to me to have finally disposed 
of Dr Schweitzer’s theory that Christ did not actually bring the 
Kingdom of God to men but only announced its speedy future 
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coming. Dr Dodd does this by, as I think, demonstrating that 
from the very first the apostolic preaching announced that the 
Kingdom had come and that all its theology started from that 
point and without it simply hangs in the void. That he is right, 
also, in his belief that to take the Advent prophecies of our 
Lord and the Advent predictions in the Epistles in the letter 
and to endeavour to make a harmonious scheme of them all, 
to make as it were an ordnance survey map of the locality of 
the Advent and a time-table out of the sequence of future 
events, is an altogether mistaken method of interpretation. 
It is the same kind of mistake as to think that it is possible to 
turn poetry into prose or, as has been said by Canon Streeter, 
to use a picture of Venice by Turner as a Baedeker’s Guide. All 
prophecy is of this symbolic imaginative nature and all apoca- 
lyptic writings show this to an even greater degree. They one 
and all leave the interpreter with the task of distinguishing 
between the kernel and the husk. Dr Dodd carries my judgment 
with him all the way when he shows how freely this is done in 
the New Testament itself. As the Gospel emerges from its 
purely Jewish environment into the Gentile world the Apostolic 
writers go on translating the Advent sayings of the synoptic 
Gospels into forms more intelligible to their Greek-thinking 
and Greek-speaking converts. St Paul here is the great inter- 
mediary figure and the culmination of the process is in the 
Johannine writings. 

All this part of Dr Dodd’s argument carries conviction also 
to my mind. But when, using the Fourth Gospel as his standard 
in his contention that the Kingdom of God has already come 
and that Eternal Life is a present possession of all who believe, 
he goes on to argue that there is no future coming of Christ 
beyond what the believer has in the possession of the Spirit, 
in the Church and in the Eucharist, and that this conception 
of a future Advent is part of the husk and not the kernel, I am 
unable to follow him. He seems to me to be pressing a theory 
to an extreme on the one side just as Dr Schweitzer did on the 
other, with a like distortion of the Christian interpretation of 
God’s ways with men as the nemesis. Surely the references to a 
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Second Coming in the Johannine writings should of themselves } 
be a warning of this danger. They seem to me to show that while 
the writer meant to lay great emphasis on eternal life here and 
now he retained the original faith in a future consummation. 
How does Dr Dodd dispose of the scriptural basis on which the 
writer of the songs of the missions relied? I can only guess, but 
from the books referred to I should imagine it would be as 
follows: 

1. The Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament.—At their 
highest range these prophecies predict the coming reign of the 
Messiah in glowing and universal terms. ‘The earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.’ ‘All 
kings shall fall down before Him, all nations shall serve Him.’ 
‘All the ends of the earth shall fear Him.’ That was the outlook 
on the consummation of human history in the great day of 
prophecy when its pulse was strong. The source of that optimism 
was simple faith in God, in His creation, election, direction and 
control of His people and His control of humanity. But terrible 
disaster and captivity fell upon the nation and the more pessi- 
mistic age of Judaism ‘virtually gave up the attempt to recognize 
the divine meaning of the present’.2 They were sure, however, 
that God had been with them in the past and they conserved 
that faith by believing that He would return in judgment and 
deliverance in the future. A dawning faith in immortality in 
eternity came into being. But faith was not strong enough in 
most of them to believe in a Messianic age upon the earth. The 
earth had become too evil to be redeemed. Some of these writers, 
however, had enough faith to cling to the Messianic age and 
combine it with the vaster picture of eternity, but this was not 
the prevailing view. The ‘realized eschatology’ elects for the 
Jewish rather than the Hebrew view of the upshot of history 
and it does this in its more sombre form. 

The exponents of this view have not been slow to find 
pre-war optimism in those who take a more hopeful view of the 
course of history. It is not unfair, therefore, to point out that 


1 John v. 25-29, VI. 39-40, XXI. 22, 23; 1 John 11. 28, 111. 21. 
* The Apostolic Preaching, p. 146. 
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in their preference for Jewish pessimism rather than Hebraic 
optimism as giving the master key to the interpretation of the 
New Testament, they may possibly be more deeply influenced 
by post-war pessimism than they realize. Limitations of space 
allow me only a brief comment. I do not see any sufficient reason 
why St Paul’s spacious combination of hope for the future of 
human history, for ‘all Israel’ and for ‘the fulness of the Gentiles’ 
(a plain Messianism of the Old Testament type) with the full 
Christian faith in the life everlasting should be abandoned by the 
Christian Church. That this shrinkage of belief has very serious 
theological consequences we shall see later on. 

2. The Lord’s Prayer.—Here, I think, the realized escha- 
tology is in acute difficulties. Is it credible that in His prayer 
which teaches us all how to pray, our Lord should have asked us 
to pray for what at other times He told us would certainly not 
happen? Dr Dodd reads the Kingdom petition as having a 
meaning restricted for each worshipper to the immediate present 
in which he prays. ‘May Thy cause this day prevail.’ Surely 
this is not the natural meaning of the words. And could the first 
disciples who received it, whose minds were as is usually agreed 
full of futurist-ideas of the Kingdom, possibly have understood 
it in that sense? This interpretation therefore seems to me to 
have been read into the petition rather than out of it. 

3. The Pauline passages.—I have already referred to these 
in another connexion. I would add to what has been said that it 
is very significant that while St Paul had a profound sense of the 
greatness of God’s gift in Christ, of the spiritual wealth that 
has been bestowed on mankind in the life of the spirit in the 
believer, in the fellowship of the Church and in the Eucharist, 
yet over and above all this he greatly desired the fulness of the 
Advent. Plainly to him there was something in it that is not 
realized in the ‘realized eschatology’. What was it? 

4. The Advent faith—That our Lord predicted His own 
return to earth in glory and in power to judge and to reign is 
admitted by practically all, and that the earliest Christians lived 
in the expectation of that return is equally certain. That the 
records of the Advent prophecy in the synoptic Gospels bear 
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clear marks of misunderstanding and confusion of order by the 
first reporters I also believe. If it took our Lord so much time 
and trouble to enable His disciples to understand what He 
meant by His first coming it is in no way surprising that they 
did not clearly understand what He meant by His second. He 
had many things to say to them that they could not at the moment 
understand. He had to leave the fuller explanation to the growing 
enlightenment of His disciples by the spirit and providence of 
His Father. For that explanation we in our modern days are left 
to just such patient and thorough study of the entire New Testa- 
ment and indeed of the whole Bible as we find in Dr Dodd’s 
volume. But it is a necessity of any satisfactory explanation 
that it must not explain away anything essential in the symbolism, 
and I cannot but feel that when our Lord said He would return 
‘in glory and in power’ He can only have meant that He would 
return to judge and to reign. Now on the side of the ‘realized 
eschatology’ what seems to me lacking is precisely this thought 
of a victorious reign. I cannot but feel therefore that in stripping 
off the apocalyptic husk it cuts away part of the kernel as well. 
Is it possible for anyone looking out on the world to-day to say 
‘ Christ reigns’? And if the war between good and evil is to go 
on indefinitely so long as history endures, till the human race 
exterminates itself in some vast Armegeddon of intensive 
slaughter or is frozen to death in some final ice age, can we say 
He has answered the prayer which He has taught us to pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come’? True, He reigns over His Church— 
He always does that. But what would the men of the Apostolic 
age have said if they had been told that this was all that the 
Advent meant and that to the last so far as the great world of 
brutal power and worldly glory was concerned there would be 
no overthrow and no triumph of Christ so long as time should 
endure? Would they not have felt grievously impoverished and 
weakened in the spirit in the conflict with the pagan world? It 
is of course quite true that there were transient and erroneous 
elements in the early forms of the Advent faith. The Apostles ex- 
pected a speedy visible return of the Lord. They visualized it in 
terms of the images of that Jewish Apocalyptic faith in which 
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they had been brought up—‘the last trump’, ‘the great white 
throne’, ‘the rapture of the saints’ and all the rich imagery of the 
Book of Revelation. These are ail accidental elements of the 
Advent faith, but in treating them as such we must not discard 
with them the enduring substance. What was this enduring sub- 
stance? Surely the heart of the matter was that the writers felt 
that in this actual world Christ ought to reign and that, since in 
thedast resort it was God’s world and not the devil’s, He would 
reign. ‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power and 
glory and blessing.’ ‘He must reign till He hath put all His 
enemies under His feet.’ In these two sentences we have the 
secret of the Advent faith laid open. 

Yet as the sacred writings everywhere recognize, the power 
of sin is great and man is free to choose or reject salvation. Hence, 
as in every true Theism the thought of judgment always accom- 
panies the Advent hope. This is peculiarly true of the Jewish 
Apocalypses, especially of Fourth Esdras, which is most probably 
contemporary with the New Testament age. This book reveals 
the pessimism in which Christianity, the religion of faith in God, 
hope for the future and love for man, has its historical origin. 
We can never, I believe, clearly understand the New Testament 
and especially St Paul unless we see them against that back- 
ground. New Testament theology is, as I understand it, an 
optimism breaking, by a miracle of divine grace, out of the 
heritage of pessimism, using its forms of thought and gradually 
transforming them, the icebergs of Jewish legalism and apoc- 
alyptic despair of the future melting, as it were, in the warmer 
sea of a new faith in the Power and Grace of God. 


Yet even Jewish Apocalyptic has its roots in the older 
Messianic hope. 


The Kingdom of God is the central thought of Apocalypse. Other beliefs— 
Judgment, Resurrection, Hades, Gehenna—are subordinate to the vision of the 
city of God. It is true that these lesser conceptions are sometimes so emphasized 
in the Jewish books as to obscure the pre-eminence of the sovereign Hope. 


Nevertheless they are really satellites and attendants. The Kingdom is the 
ruling planet in the sky. 





1 J. H. Leckie, The World to Come and Final Destiny, first ed. p. 27. 
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So in the New Testament judgment and reign are associated 

in the Advent triumph, but the judgment is not the end but the 
- means to the reign. 

My gravest difficulty with the ‘realized eschatology’, how- 
ever, is not one of historical interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment but of theology, the interpretation in the light of revelation 
of God’s ways with man. Its reading of the New Testament 
leads, as we have seen, to the conclusion that the master key,for 
the interpretation of secular history is that it is one vast process 
of judgment. That there is deep truth in this view, truth that 
in these days we deeply need to know, is plain, for to-day we 
are living among the visible judgments of God. But that, I may 
add, is true of the Church as well as the nation. We are all alike 
under probation. History to a large extent, as Mr Toynbee has 
shown in his remarkable volumes A Study of History, is governed 
by the law of ‘challenge and response’. But it is one thing to 
admit this and quite another to suggest, as does Dr Dodd, that 
this should be the governing idea by which we must interpret 
the secular history of mankind. If we are to be in earnest with 
the Christian conception of God as the universal Father, then 
no essentially forensic conception (such as judgment) can 
rightly be made the foundation of a Christian philosophy of 
world history. If God is in His essential nature creative and 
redeeming Love (and surely if anything in revelation is funda- 
mental it is this) then His justice must be conceived as a quality 
of His love and not as a rival principle. If the story of mankind 
at large is most deeply interpreted as a process of judgment 
then we must think of our Creator as strangely aloof from the 
great majority of His sinful children. Is not the tragedy of their 
sin that they have not faith, that is, that they do not recognize 
how near, how loving, how able and ready to help them He is? 
A deeper and more inclusive principle of interpretation than 
that of mere judgment is surely to be found in the idea of the 
education of the human race. Be it noted that education includes 
probation, whereas probation if taken as fundamental cannot 
include education. As God in His love has created man for 
communion with Himself, for love is always creative, so in the 
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continuance of that process He is educating men or nations by 
the consequences of their own errors and sins. This process 
with free human beings inevitably includes probation. Every 
good school makes continual use of probation, ‘challenge and 
response’, judgment. In the best schools pupils are, to begin 
with, only accepted if in the judgment of their headmasters their 
parentage and homes have been able to bring them up to the 
standard needed to enable them to profit by the training of these 
schools. Then they are graded. They are later tested by examina- 
tion or inspection before they are advanced to higher stages. If 
a pupil is persistently refractory or disloyal then the teacher un- 
willingly becomes a judge and regretfully excludes him from the 
school lest he infect the rest and lower the common standard. 
Yet in every good state provision is made even for the congenit- 
ally defective or the persistently refractory, either by schools of a 
lower standard or by a more rigorous discipline. But, again, be it 
noted, while all sound education makes continual use of proba- 
tion, a school which exists for mere probation and in which 
everything is therefore determined by it, selection of staff, 
examinations and their results, discipline for discipline’s sake, 
time-table, method and the rest being keyed up to that point, 
would be a mere educational horror! Its products would be 
human abortions or misfits. It is here that the theory of ‘realized 
eschatology’, which I am endeavouring to think out in all its 
consequences, seems most seriously to come short. I cannot help 
thinking that if God be what Christ revealed Him to be, He must 
have a far deeper interest than a primarily judicial interest even 
in the secular history of nations and civilizations; in the toils 
and sufferings which it has cost them, in the long and desperate 
conflict which they have maintained against the destroying 
powers of nature and the inherited as well as acquired evil 
within them, to establish that measure of law and order without 
which the higher life of the spirit cannot come to full maturity. 
Surely the merely tribunal view of history is not enough. God 
is not adequately seen when we think of Him in quasi-Deistic 
fashion as sitting above His world watching it produce justiciable 


beings and trying them as they emerge from the great nature 
II 
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system and sending them each to his own place in the eternal 
world. All human analogies, it is true, fail, but we surely come 
nearer the Christian mark when we think of Him as far more in 
the heart of the long struggle than any mere judge ought to be, 
as working out an effective purpose of Holy Love, a purpose 
not exhausted by Creation or Providence or even by the Incarna- 
tion or Pentecost or the Church with its sacraments, but con- 
summated so far as history can take it by the Advent. It is quite 
possible to combine such a view of God’s relation to mankind 
with a realistic view of the dark crimes which stain all past 
civilizations and that obdurate evil in the human heart which 
sooner or later has broken them all up. The Utopias of human- 
istic rationalism which base their hopes for mankind on man are 
baseless. Moreover, even if man alone could realize the wildest 
hopes of subduing nature or taming his own soul, no nature or 
human paradise can satisfy those in whose hearts God has set 
eternity. The view which I am seeking to set forth in this article 
ignores neither man’s evil nor the finitude of the world order. Its 
whole hope for the overthrow of the kingdom of evil rests in God 
alone. In that tremendous context the word ‘Utopia’ becomes 
meaningless. Of that hope the Advent is the symbol. In these 
days of shattered human Utopias and that creeping depression 
of the secular spirit which, should it prevail, will paralyse all 
that adventurous courage and creative enterprise, that confident 
and stubborn resolution which the coming conflict for a new and 
better order of human life for all men and the evangelization of 
the whole world will demand, we can least of all afford to lose 
that Advent hope, the great ‘eastern window which opens upon 
the sun-rising’ of the Christian faith. Nor do I see any good 
reason why we should. I cannot but believe, therefore, that for 
all their uncritical blending of the different Biblical elements 
in the Christian doctrine of the Last Things, these songs of the 
Christian mission have somehow found their way to a fuller 
truth than has the ‘realized eschatology’. 


D. S. CatRns 




















PREHISPANIC RELIGION 
IN MODERN MEXICO 


By ALBERTO REMBAO 


Four hundred years and a score. Since 1519 the Christian 

hammer has been pounding at the ancient idol; but the idol 
remains invulnerable, for it is an idol with a soul. It seems as if 
the pounding had strengthened the rock-hewn creature, as if 
the telluric entity were stronger than the spiritual force that 
Columbus and the conquistadores and the friars brought across 
the Atlantic when America was discovered. The spiritual hammer- 
ing began simultaneously with the political subjugation. There 
is the instance of the Indian Tepoztdén, god of Tepoztlan, near 
Mexico City. 


The missionary friars tried hard to convince the Indians that Teposztdn 
was no god, but an inanimate block of common stone. “You will see that 
if we throw it over the cliff, the image will break; and what kind of power 
has a god if he can be pitched over a cliff and broken?’ “Well, all right,’ 
said the Indians, but in many more words than three. Among themselves 
they thought it very silly of the priests to suppose that a broken image 
meant a powerless god. The Tepoztdn was invulnerable, immovable as 
his mountain. But ravaging his picture was likely to make him angry. 
The priests insisted: “We will test him. If he breaks, you will have to 
admit he is no god. If he does not break, we will believe that he is a god 
and you can dance to him as you please.’ Beyond this scientific attitude 
they would not be escorted by any poet. So the Indians indulged them. 
They even helped them to drag and push the monolith off its squat 
platform, down narrow, steep, smooth stairways blunted and scarred 
since then, and over the lip of the cliff. The god rolled and crashed like 
his thunder through the tremendous gash, and settled heavily, quite 
whole, among the houses below. Impatiently, the Catholics sawed him 
in four. Each piece they made the cornerstone of a church. Then came 
a terrible time. The Tepoztén would be seen, now in the clouds, a fiery 
streak, now a great serpent, again a jaguar and sometimes a man. He 


entered white worms that gnawed the roots of the maize. No rain fell. 
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The crops died. A truce was made at last, and since then the Tepostdn 


is honoured on the holy day of the madonna whose church was one of 
those built on his body. . . .* 


And yet, statistics show that Mexico is a Christian country, 
since it is Roman Catholic. But in a total sense it is not. European 
Mexico is Roman Catholic, but Indian Mexico remains pagan 
of the prehispanic type. The cities are Roman Catholic in the 
dictionary sense of the term, but the countryside and the moun- 
tains are not. There are no less than two million Indians who 
do not speak Spanish; and more than two million more who are 
bilingual. Numerous groups of Indians—mayas, huicholes, 
seris—cling even to-day to their precolumbine religious beliefs, 
so that strictly speaking they must be classified as animists, 
fetichists or shamanists, but certainly not as Roman Catholics. 
Manuel Gamio claims that these people may number as many 
as a million. 

One might approach the problem by making a distinction: 
there are in Mexico to-day two definitely distinct types of Roman 
Catholic Christianity: Roman Catholicism as such and Pagan 
Catholicism. The distinction is anthropological rather than 
confessional. The Roman Catholicism of the cities is Christian 
in the ample sense of the adjective. But the other—what we may 
term Pagan Christianity—is not Christian. This second group 
includes Indians who go to church not to worship the God of 
Jesus Christ,? but to worship the idol which is under the altar. 
Every time the friars razed a teocalli (Indian temple) they had 
a church built from the material. They buried idols and planted 
crosses on their graves. And again the Indians, though this 

time surely not so innocently, did precisely the same thing. 
Fray Gerénimo, somewhat perturbed by the discovery, writes: 


The friars had many crosses made for them and placed in all the gates 
and entrances to villages and upon some high hills. . . . They would 
put their idols under or behind the cross, making believe they adored 





1 Anita Brenner : Idols Behind Altars. New York: Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 132-3. 
* Furthermore, these Pagan Christians do not include Gamio’s million of animists, 


fetichists and shamanists, although the animistic element can also be easily detected 
among the former. 
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the cross but adoring really the figure of the demon they had hidden 
there. 


Fray Jacinto de la Serna adds: 


And in all their idolatries, they were greatly helped by the fact that 
many of the idols were placed as foundation stones, cornerstones and 
pillars of the church, and in other houses to adorn them, and what was 


done accidentally thus, to strengthen the buildings and the houses, and 
to adorn the streets . . . the demon took advantage of, the more to deceive 
them, so that they could say that their gods were so strong that they were 
put as foundations and cornerstones of the temples. . . . And they brought 
the idols from the mountains and the temples to their houses and to the 
villages, and even to the churches, and though they saw them broken . . . 
they nevertheless continued to adore them, even in fragments. . . ." 


That was four hundred years ago, but the same is true to-day. 
There is a story told by a former director of the National Museum 


of a miraculous lord served by many devotees all over the state 
of Michoacan. 


His altar was always covered with offerings, candles burned on it 
innumerably, and pilgrims made a constant kneeling mass below it. Until 
once, when the ancient altar-piece cracked. In the course of repairs an 
idol nearly a yard high was found under the feet of the Christ. The idol 
was carted to a museum; whereupon devotion promptly ceased. . . . 


This ostensible Christianity—churches and crosses and 
saints—has a physical foundation of paganism: “The Mexican 
Christ rests on a hidden, significant base.’ This Christianity 
embraces several million persons who, while nominally and 
statistically Roman Catholic, have no conception whatever of 
the God of Roman Catholicism, or of its dogmas, or of the 
Sacraments, or of that Church’s abstract ideas. Mexican Indian 
Christianity is in fact simply a Weltanschauung of higher magics, 
in which the devotees regard the images of their patron saints 
as supernatural protecting entities. Each Christian saint, more- 
over, is in effect a kind of mask covering the face of the real 
primeval god behind and under it. The funeral and matrimonial 
rites of these Catholic Pagans are different from the Roman 

1 Op. cit. p. 142. 
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Catholic Church’s universally accepted rites. A case in point is 
that of the religious dances. To-day, even around Mexico City, 
the Indians come at feast-time ‘to dance to the Virgin’, even, 
upon occasion, inside the church. The dance is an instance of 
syncretism. The old Indian ceremony has been conditioned 
by the Spanish element, as in the dance called ‘Moors and 
Christians’, which is an old Indian dance in medieval Spanish 
dress,? 

It is needless to say that these facts are not recited as a 
criticism of the Roman Catholic technique of approach to the 
problem of christianizing the early Americans. The method of 
substitution was employed with good results in the christianiza- 
tion of Europe, when Christianity crossed the Alps westward. 
The principle was to establish a Christian saint and institution 
and holy day wherever there had been a pagan one. But in Indian 
America the task has not been as successful as in other regions, 
for the gods of four hundred years ago are very much alive to-day. 
It could be maintained that the old Mexican Pantheon was 
revitalized with the coming of the missionaries. Instead of sub- 
stitution there has been a covering up that makes for preserva- 
tion. Frank Tannenbaum avers in his book, Peace by Revolution, 
that the Roman Catholic Church saved the Indians for posterity. 
That is a demographical fact. The overwhelming bulk of the 
Mexican population is Broncinean, even though the majority 
speaks Spanish and has a European culture. But the very saving 
of the Indian has meant the preservation of his ancestral mores, 
including primarily his religion. Substitution thus became 
accommodation, a sort of unconscious compromise before -faits 
accomplis. Accommodation was inevitable in view of the fact 
that the Indian soul was and is a very potent soul, and that the 
potency sprang from its religion: religion and soul were identical, 
and in order to preserve the one the other must in some way 
be maintained as well. Again, the prehispanic religion was not 
sheer idolatry. The Indians were and are metaphysicians. The 
idol itself is no god, but the image of an invisible god. When the 
friars destroyed the images, they destroyed—so the Indians 

1 Vide Manuel Gamio: La poblacién del valle de Teotihuacdn. Tomo I. p. xxxi. 
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thought—physical representations of invisible entities invulner- 
able per se. 

The Mexican gods were real gods, spiritual beings capable 
of survival after their images and temples were destroyed, and 
as such they were part of the workaday life of the Indians; 
nature gods, yes, but more than that as well. The first friars 
noticed ‘the native habit of having interviews with deities’. And 
so the Christian images imported by the Spaniards gradually 
began to acquire ‘virtue’, mana-like influence that sprang from 
below, from the spirit of the idol that had been buried under 
a cross, or whose stone body served as the base of an altar. Here 
we see conquest in reverse: the Christian saint impregnated with 
the spirit of the pagan idol, a true clinical case of the paganization 
of Christianity. The process, however, should not be regarded 
as entirely negative. Pagan spirit, after all, is spirit. Rather than 
an amalgamation of images, there was a fusion of spirits. 

The following is an instance par excellence of this process: 
In 1531, twelve years after the conquest of Mexico City by 
Hernan Cortés, Mary, Mother of God, appeared to the Indian 
Juan Diego. On the outskirts of Mexico City there is a small hill, 
called to this day Tepeyac, and on the top of the hill there was the 
shrine of Tonantzin, or Tinonantzin. . . . Father Sahagun tells us: 


In this place they had a temple dedicated to the mother of the gods 
whom they called Tonantzin which means ‘our mother’. There they made 
many sacrifices in her honour . . . and men, women and children attended 
the festivals. . . . The assemblage was large in those days, and they would 
all say: ‘Let us go to the feast of Tonantzin.’ Now, the church built there 
is dedicated to our Lady of Guadalupe, whom they also call Tonantzin, 
imitating the prelates, who call our Lady the Mother of God, (in Aztec) 
Tonantzin. And so they came to visit this Tonantzin from afar, as much 
as before; which devotion is suspicious, because everywhere there are 
many churches of our Lady and they do not attend those; but they come 
from great distances here. . . . 


It was on this very spot that the Mother of the Christian God, 
the Virgin Mary, appeared to Juan Diego. And the apparition, 
according to most versions, was thus: The friars had a school 
at Tlaltelolco, where the Indians from the neighbouring villages 
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used to come for instruction and to Mass. Juan Diego, on his way 
to Tlaltelolco, reached the foot of the little hill, Tepeyac, at the 
break of day. And there he heard a sweet and pleasing song, like 
that of little birds. Thinking that the celestial music was coming 
from the top of the hill, he looked up and saw a cloud of white 
encircled by a rainbow, and in the centre of the cloud a brilliant 
light... . 


The Indian was astonished and, as it were, immersed in a sweet 
rapture. Instead of fear and confusion, he felt in his heart such unaccount- 
able joy and happiness that he said within himself: “What is this that I hear 
and see? Whither have I been taken? Where am I? Have I been transported 
perhaps to the paradise of delights which our ancestors called the origin 
of our flesh, the garden of flowers, or the celestial land that is hidden from 
the eyes of men?’ Still in rapture, the singing having ceased, Juan Diego 
heard some one calling him by name. The voice was like that of a woman, 
sweet and soft. . . . In the centre of the light Juan Diego beheld a most 
beautiful woman. . . . The Lady . . . said to him in the Mexican language: 
‘My son, Juan Diego, whom I love and esteem as my dear little child, . . . 
where are you going?’ The Indian replied: ‘Noble and dear Lady, I am 
going to the town of Tlaltelolco in order to attend the Mass which the 
ministers and representatives of God show to us.’ On hearing this, Mary 
Most Holy spoke thus to him:‘Know, my dearest son, that I am the ever- 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of the true God, Who is the author of life, Who 
is the creator of all things and Lord of heaven and earth, and Who is 
present in all places. It is my wish that a church be built for me in this 
place.’ } 


The Virgin tells the Indian to go to the bishop at Mexico 
City and inform him of her wish. Juan Diego obeyed the celestial 
order, but the bishop (Fray Juan de Zumarraga) did not pay 
much attention to the message, taking it for Indian prattle. But 
that same day, towards evening, arriving at the top of the hill where in the 


morning he had seen and conversed with the Virgin Mary, the Indian 
found that she was waiting for him and for the answer to her message. . . .? 


And so Juan Diego was sent to the bishop again, and again the 


1 Our Lady of Guadalupe, Mexico’s Good Fortune in the Rise and Miraculous Origin of 
the Sanctuary of the Virgin Mary. Translated from the Spanish of don Luis Becerra Tanco 
by the Rev. Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., Ph.D., of the Department of History at the 
Tae of America, Washington, D.C. (New York: The Paulist Press), p. 12. 

. p. 15. 
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bishop did not act. At the fourth interview, this time on the 
road at the foot of the hill, the Virgin gave the Indian a sign, 
to convince the bishop: 


Mary Most Holy replied: ‘My dearly beloved son, go to the top of the 
hill, where you saw and spoke to me, and cut the roses which you find 
there. Gather them in the fold of your mantle and bring them to me; I 
will tell you what to do and say.’ The Indian obeyed, although he knew 
for certain that there were no flowers there, the place being rocky and 
wholly barren. He reached the top and there found a beautiful garden of 
Castilian roses, fresh, fragrant and bedewed. Arranging his mantle in the 
manner customary among the natives, he cut as many of the roses as the 
fold of his mantle could contain and carried them to the Virgin Mary who 
was waiting for him at the foot of a tree. . . . Thereupon she said to him: 
‘See, this is the sign which you are to take to the bishop. Tell him that on 

‘the testimony of these roses he should do as I bade him. . . . Do not 
unfold your mantle except in the presence of the bishop and tell him to 
do now as I have commanded you. By this means you will encourage him 
to begin work on my church.’ ? 


The Indian. took the sign to the bishop, who had remained 
somewhat sceptical. Juan Diego unfolded his mantle and the 
roses fell to the floor, and those around saw painted on the mantle 
the image of Mary Most Holy, even as one is able to see it to-day 
at the Basilica of our Lady of Guadalupe, built on the holy spot 
in accordance with the command. 

There is no intention in these lines of questioning the 
authenticity of the miracle or the position taken by the Roman 
Catholic Church concerning it. Miracles and apparitions and 
voices from the Beyond are part and parcel of the genius of 
Christianity. The point to emphasize is the connexion between 
the Mother of the gods, Tonantzin, who was worshipped at 
Tepeyac before the coming of the Spaniards, and the Mother 
of Jesus Christ, who is worshipped there to-day. Father Sahagun 
noticed that connexion, as is evident in the quotation above. 
He wondered which the Indians came to worship. And to-day 
there are many as suspicious as the eminent missionary. Even 
the Christian Mother of God, Mary Most Holy, appeared to 
1 Ibid. p. 21. 
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the Indian as a very dark Lady—the brown Virgin, as she is 
called (Virgen morena); it is said that she altered the colour of 
her skin ‘because of her great love for the Mexicans’; again, she 
spoke to the Indian in the Aztec language and she came dressed 
in the Aztec garb, even as she appears on the miraculous image, 
which is moreover different in appearance from the images of 
Mary brought by the Europeans to the New World. Our Lady 
of Guadalupe is dark like a Mexican maiden and she appeared 
dressed like Tonantzin, in the garb of Mexican heaven, ‘a blue 
mantle, dotted with stars like toasted maize grains’. 

It should be emphasized, however, that this example of the 
Mexican Magna Mater vis-d-vis Mary Most Holy is not one of 
an idol under an altar. It is rather a question of a spirit behind 
a spirit. Mary Most Holy is a historical character most revered 
even among non-Roman Catholic Christians, with all the rever- 
ence due to the earthly mother of the Saviour. Tonantzin, on 
the other hand, had something of the very essence of the Indian 
spirit. It could be said that the Christian Virgin came to the 
Mexican milieu in an ancient vehicle, even Tonanizin. But 
traveller and vehicle melt into one and are fused into Guadalupe- 
Tonantzin and the fusion is carried further by the political 
element, for in 1810 Father Hidalgo takes the field against the 
European oppressors under the banner of the Most Holy Virgin 
of Guadalupe, Mother of all Mexicans. The war-cry of inde- 
pendence was ‘Long live our Lady of Guadalupe! Death to the 
Spaniards!’ The cry of one hundred and thirty years ago rang 
again in 1910, and in the "twenties of Mexican turmoil. The 
agrarian multitudes that rose to reclaim the land with Zapata 
in the South carried the sacred image of Guadalupe on their 
lapels and sombreros. This writer once heard the rebel cry: 


‘Down with the clergy! Long live our Lady of Guadalupe!’ On - 
the other hand, the cult of the Virgin is most strong also among ~ 


the European-cultured classes. The fourth centenary of the 
miraculous event was celebrated throughout Mexico in 1931 
and it was an open secret that the wives of practically all the 
members of an extremely ‘radical’ government contributed 
largely to the expenses of the celebration. 
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In point of fact, the Virgin of Guadalupe has become part 
of the very marrow of Mexican life, though Mexico is still 
eternally Indian in a sense that found expression four hundred 
years ago in Tonantzin, Mother of gods and ‘our little mother’. 
Consider, for instance, the statement of Manuel Calero, a liberal 
intellectual of the free-thinking persuasion of the ‘cientéficos’ 
or Comtians of thirty years ago: 


Should we attempt to destroy the idolatrous cult of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe? No, because even the most Jacobin-minded have to recognize 
that it is one of the manifestations of the national life that should inspire 
the respect even of those of us who believe less, because it (the cult) is 
profoundly Mexican. 


That alone, of course, would not make it Christian. 

Again, there are the other aspects of survival of the ancient 
Mexican religions mentioned at the beginning of these lines. It 
seems as though Mexico is not Roman Catholic as yet; and that 
Mexico is still a missionary land, even for the Roman Catholic 
Church. Here it can be said that the ever-growing influence of 
Protestant Christianity in Mexico and in the rest of Indo- 
America is a potent force that is certainly helping to eliminate 
the idolatrous aspect from the practical religion of the masses. 
The ‘intellectualism’ of Protestantism, which at times is regarded 
as a negative element, is very beneficial in a land of extreme 
symbolism.’ And who knows but that in ages to come and through 
the wisdom and plan of the God of history and Jesus Christ, 
the Protestant hammer may become one with the Roman 
Catholic, and the final blow be given to that invulnerable and 
primeval idol which still remains a challenge to missionary 
endeavour in the mountains and valleys and plains of Indoland. 

ALBERTO REMBAO 


1 In many Protestant communities, the humble brothers object even to the display 
of the Cross in their temples, for they associate it with idolatry. 





‘DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO’ 


By LEV GILLET, Dr. Er. Sup. Pum. 


P ter two articles on Fudaism and Christianity contributed by Hans 

Kosmala to the July and October 1941 numbers of this Review 
invite us to re-think the problems of the mission to the Jews. May an 
‘outsider’ who, without having ever taken part in any missionary work 
concerning the Jews, has none the less been in close contact with them 
not only through literature, but through many personal friendships, 
present here some views about the Christian approach to Israel? None 
of these views is really new. But the main idea—the idea, that is, of a 
‘dialogue’ (of which the Dialogos pros Tryphona of Justin Martyr was the 
first and irenic model) substituted for the idea of a one-sided ‘mission’ to 
the Jews—has never yet obtained a wide hearing among the Christian 
public. It is this idea, nowadays the idea of a small minority, which the 
following lines will try to express. 


1. THE PERMANENT VALUES OF JEWISH TRADITION 


The recognition of the importance of tradition in Israel is the first 
condition of a fruitful approach to Judaism. Many Christian theologians 
and missionaries who have to deal with Judaism make a grave-mistake in 
that respect. They imagine Judaism as being merely the religion of the 
Old Testament. They come to the Jews with the New Testament in hand 
and wonder why it does not ‘fit in’ easily. They forget—or willingly ignore 
—that between the Old Testament and our times there lie more than 
nineteen centuries of Jewish thought. We could compare them with non- 
Christian theologians or propagandists who engage in a theological con- 
versation with Christians, while firmly determined to take no account 
whatever either of the Church Fathers, or of the Scholastics, or of the 
Reformers, or of the exegetes of the last century. The Old Testament is 
the foundation of Judaism, but the house built upon it has been edified 
with the stones of Jewish tradition. The Christian who pretends to 
‘crown’ the Jewish building by simply superimposing the New Testament 
on the Old is like a man who tries to put a roof directly on the foundations, 
instead of on the top of the house. It is useless to approach Judaism with- 
out some knowledge of—and much sympathy for—the living tradition of 
the Jews. A Christian may in some way speak of the ‘Jewish Fathers’ as he 
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speaks of the Church Fathers. He may, as a Christian, feel himself a son 
and pupil of Hillel, meditate with Isaac Luria, pray with the hymns of 
Juda-ha-Levi. He may, like Jerome, receive great help and benefit from 
the rabbinic interpreters of the Old Testament. He may, with the Basel 
editor of the sixteenth century, say of the Talmud: etiam cum fructu a nobis 
legi potest. Like Pico della Mirandola and Reuchlin he may find in the 
Zohar, beneath a certain crudeness and clumsiness of expression, a joy, 
a warmth and a symbolical—nay, a sacramental—view of the universe 
with which he will fully sympathize. 


2. JUDAISM AND THE CHRISTIAN CREED 


The early Church had to interpret Jesus to the Gentile world. Hence 
we find a prevalence of Greek forms of thought and Greek terminology 
in Christianity. Hence also comes the difficulty for Christianity, once 
hellenized, to find a common ground and a common tongue with Judaism. 
To translate to the Jews such terms as physis, ousia, hypostasis seems an 
almost impossible task. What is needed is not only a translation of words, 
but a ‘translation of meanings’. A re-thinking of christology in Jewish 
terms, not only, that is to say, in Hebrew words, but in Hebrew categories 
of thought, constitutes the first task of the theologian who wishes to 
interpret his own belief to the Jews. Some fundamental elements are 
common to the rabbinical tradition and to the Christian christology, 
soteriology and pneumatology. The pre-existent Memra (Word), the 
divine Sonship of the Memra and of the Messiah, the Shekinah (personified 
Presence or Indwelling of God), the Ruah-ha-Kodesh (Holy Spirit), the 
mediation of the Word, the atoning suffering of the Messiah and of the 
righteous, the Zoharic speculations on the triadic aspect of the Godhead: 
all these Jewish notions convey the same general sense which the Christian 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Atonement express. 
The Jewish scholar J. Abelson has pointed out that such notions are not 
mere expedients for avoiding the ascription of anthropomorphism to God, 
but that they have a real and deep theological import. Of course we must 
avoid the pitfalls from which many ancient Christian apologists could 
not escape. It would be a complete mistake to search in rabbinic literature 
for the elaborate conceptions codified by the Councils of the fourth 
century. But we may often find something that could be called adumbratio 
or praefiguratio of Christian experience and doctrine. It is true that, even 
in the golden centuries of Jewish theology, these notions were ever for the 
few rather than for the many. They have been, in later Judaism, largely 
eliminated from popular religion. But neither from the Jewish nor from 
the Christian standpoint is it to be wished that these precious gems of the 
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Jewish tradition should be thrown overboard. A Christian can but sym- 
pathize with the recommendation of Montefiore: ‘Let us not persist in 
keeping to a poorer Judaism than we need.’ A revival of what Oesterley 
and Box call ‘the wider and richer Judaism of the earlier period’ or at least 
a widening and deepening of present Judaism is not excluded from the 
possibilities of to-morrow. Montefiore invited Jewish theologians to 
reconsider the Jewish doctrine of the divine unity and the Jewish doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit in relation to modern Christian interpretations. A 
christology could be elaborated along Shekinah lines, This Hebraic way 
would be more accessible to the Jews—even perhaps to certain Gentile 
Christians—than the Greek way. Here are positive tasks before us. 


3. JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN MESSIANISM 


The majority of modern Jews do not believe in a personal Messiah, 
but keep a decided messianic attitude. They remain messianically-minded. 
They live in an impatient hope, in the expectation of an all-illuminating 
world era, in the passionate longing for what Buber designates by the 
indefinite German term das Kommende, ‘that which is coming’. On the 
other hand the majority of the Christians believe in a personal Messiah, 
but have no longer any messianic attitude. They have largely lost the 
sense of Jesus’s Messiahship and the messianic vision. How could these 
defective Jewish and Christian messianisms be brought together? Christian 
messianism is not exhausted by the historical life of Jesus. Even a Christian 
believes that the Messianic Kingdom in its fulness is still to come. In this 
expectation of the coming Kingdom a Christian and a Jew can feel them- 
selves at one. The Christians must long for the completion of the Kingdom, 
and in this longing the Jews must be able to appreciate a genuine messianic 
attitude. If the Jews disentangled themselves more and more from the 
material interests which were always their great temptation, if the Chris- 
tians took more seriously than they always have the Second Coming of 
their personal Messiah, a ‘messianic communion’ could exist between 
Christianity and Judaism, although the person of Jesus would not be 
viewed in the same way by Christians and Jews. Much could be achieved 
by Christians and Jews messianically-minded and acting together. There 
is NO messianic communion which is not a communion in the Messiah. 
The Jews working for the Kingdom may perhaps not know with Whom 
they have to do. But as Schweitzer beautifully said: “To those who obey 
Him . . . He will reveal Himself... and . . . they shall learn in their own 
experience who He is.’ On the Christian side an unmistakable messianic 
orientation may be traced in the works of widely diverse theologians like 
Schweitzer, Barth, Brunner, or in such philosophers as Berdyaev. On the 
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Jewish side we find a corresponding tendency in the message of Martin 
Buber. An insistence on the beyond, the Parousia, the moment, the 
decision, the radical obedience is common to the messianic and eschato- 
logical trends of both Christian and Jewish modern speculations. A con- 
temporary dialogue between Christianity and Judaism would perhaps 
be chiefly a dialogue between Buber and Barth. In both cases we find 
a reaction against rationalism, humanism and psychologism, an attitude 
of obedience and expectation towards an objective and ineffable Divine 
reality. As in the times of Maimonides and Thomas Aquinas, the best of 
Jewish thought meets with the main trends of Christian theology and 
philosophy. But Messianism is also a concrete approach to men. Could 
Jewish and Christian Messianism make a common contribution to the 
present quest of a new human fellowship? In opposition to totalitarianism, 
either fascist or marxist, could they, together, launch a messianic revival? 
We fervently believe it. 


4. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Jewish Lire or GRACE 


Judaism is not only a belief: it is a method of sanctification, a way to 
holiness. A deep contact with Jewish piety is a necessary condition of any 
real approach to Israel. We ought to open our hearts to it and to try and 
share in it. A Christian unable to feel the warm, radiant Sabbath atmo- 
sphere of the Friday evening and Saturday morning, unable to break his 
heart in the repentance of Yom Kippur and enter fully into the symbolism 
of the Passover rites will never acquire the right approach to Judaism, 
In the Jewish liturgy are embedded several prayers which Jesus and His 
disciples offered (Shema, Shemoneh Esreh, Kaddish and probably grace 
before meals). They have disappeared from Christian practice. Why not 
give them a place again in Christian life? The way of fellowship in prayer 
has seldom been tried between Judaism and Christianity. And yet there 
is not a single Jewish prayer in which the Christian could not whole- 
heartedly join. The Christian should feel at home in a Jewish sanctuary: 
everything there is also his heritage. Like Jesus and His disciples when 
they attended the Temple or the synagogues, he should feel that he is 
‘in the house of the Father’. 

Hasidism, the momentous mystical movement propagated in the 
eighteenth century among the Polish and Russian Jews and perhaps the 
most vital form of Jewish religious thought, to-day, is still far from having 
won in Christian theological circles the recognition which it deserves. Its 
initiator, Besht, is the nearest Jewish approach to Francis of Assisi. Not 
only is Hasidism one of the greatest mystical achievements of all times, but 
it contains a full doctrine of ‘mediation’ between God and man. Horodetzky 
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wrote that in Hasidism the Zaddik, or righteous man, plays a part similar 
(though not identical) to that of Jesus in Christianity. This similarity 
between the Hasidic ‘just’ and our Saviour would be enough to make the 
Christian interested in Hasidism. 


5. CHRISTIANITY AND THE EARTHLY PROBLEMS OF ISRAEL 


As an earthly community, Israel has its acute earthly problems. The 
Christian must understand that the liberal dream of perfect ‘assimilation’ 
will always break itself against the divine destiny of Israel. This com- 
munity cannot be explained away; we must rather help it to fulfil its call. 
Israel’s present sufferings are the latest forms of a constant pain. As 
Maritain says, Israel, within the limits of secular history, is assigned the 
task of the earthly activization of the mass of the world. Israel stimulates 
and exasperates the world, like a leaven injected into the mass. It teaches 
the world to be discontented and restless until the world finds God. The 
Jewish passion for the absolute inflicts on the world an unbearable 
stimulus. Even the criminal elements among the Jews, even the Jewish 
reckless quest for ungodly intensity, even the cultivated, agnostic, musical 
and pleasure-loving refugee from Vienna unconsciously fulfil the divine 
mission of moving history forward. The tragedy is that Israel loves the 
world and becomes its prisoner, though it never can be of this world. 
There is, between Israel and the world, the same suprahuman relation as 
between the world and the Church. Hitler and Mussolini abhor the ‘good 
Jews’ because of their fidelity to a transcendent Law. The true Israelites 
belong to sacred history and suffer vicariously (the Suffering Servant) for 
the whole people. 

Humanitarian help and ‘goodwill movements’ between Jews and 
Christians are not enough. Even the most practical problems of aid to the 
Jews require a certain ‘theology’. Buber remarks that Israel is not received 
by the Christians ‘as Israel’, but as a multiplicity of Jewish individuals, 
and he asks: ‘Is a genuine reception of Israel possible?? These words go 
to the very root of the question. To receive Israel as Israel means to be 
willing to fulfil the duty of help not only towards an individual Jew, but 
towards the whole people of which the individual is a member; to admit 
that Israel has a special claim on the goodwill of all Christians, a birth- 

‘right, a privilege and a priority as the elder son; to be aware that to help a 
Jew is a contribution to the fulfilment of the mysterious destiny of Israel 
and of the Christian Church itself. Because we, Gentiles, have been grafted 
on the tree of Israel, even the earthly problems of Israel are no longer 
outside problems for us; they have become our own. 

Zionism, no less than the Jewish diaspora, is for the Christian a 
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theological’ question. The Christian must disentangle Zionism from its 
purely national manifestations. We hear so much about Zionism as a 
political movement that we are tempted to identify it with Herzl’s idea 
of the Jewish State. But there is a spiritual Zionism which received its 
classical expression in the essays of Achad-Ham. Its motive force is not 
the striving of the politician or economist, but the vision of Isaiah and 
Amos. Buber has emphasized the spiritual side of Zionism even more than 
did Achad-Ham. Zion is for him not only an aim, but a task: ‘One can 
only reach Zion if one has passed through Zion.’ Without being funda- 
mentalist in a narrow sense, a Christian can pray to God for a fully 
messianic Jerusalem which would become a light of salvation unto the 
ends of the earth. 


6. ISRAEL AND THE MISSION 


There is undoubtedly in Judaism a new attitude towards Jesus and 
Christianity. Is the task of the Christian Church—to present Jesus to 
Israel—made easier by this attitude? As Montefiore said, the liberal Jew 
is in some respects still further removed from orthodox Christianity than 
the conservative Jew. Liberal Judaism holds that the refutation of orthodox 
Christianity by modern scholarship is complete and triumphant. In so far 
as the Reform movement (and Noachism as well) deviates from a revealed 
faith in order to become humanitarian idealism, in so far as it adopts 
towards the Christian facts a negative historical standpoint, the distance 
between liberal Judaism and Christianity will remain very great indeed. 
But, in so far as liberal Judaism has broken barriers which seemed 
unshakable, in so far as it has sought (and acquired) a true knowledge 
of the Christian teaching, it will find a hopeful and friendly answer in 
Christian hearts. The same should be said of the Jewish writers who 
approached the person of Jesus with respect and sympathy (Klausner, 
Sholem Asch, etc.). 

The theology of the Christian Mission to Israel is necessarily a Biblical 
theology. What will be our attitude towards ‘messianic prophecies’? So 
often now the tendency is to consider them stumbling-blocks rather than 
powerful buttresses. We remember the ancient Christian polemists who 
read into the Biblical text everything they expected to find and gave to 

eir interpretations a ‘proof’ value which no Jew could admit. But we 

lieve that the messianic prophecy has lost nothing of its cogency. Indeed 

we foresee, for the future, a great revival of messianic exegesis. Hebrew 

prophecy (due regard being given to its immediate historical references) 

ought to be taken as a whole; stress should be laid not so much upon the 

text as upon the tendencies which were at work in giving it shape—not so 
12 
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much upon isolated passages as upon their convergence. And Jesus is the 
very centre of convergence. The scattered rays which gleam across the 
words of the prophets and rabbis are absorbed in the person of our Lord. 
All these elements are brought together and realized in Him. Though the 
normal way should be from the Old Testament to Jesus, the consideration 
of the person of our Lord is most often the starting-point of the process 
which leads a Jew to Christianity. The Jew not seldom ‘falls in love’ with 
Jesus. Our efforts must be centred in Him. 


The theology of the Mission to Israel must go further than confronting . 


Jewish and Christian divergences. It must, in co-operation with Jewish 
theologians, establish a kind of fundamental theology of both Judaism and 
Christianity. We must recover the common ground held before the parting 
of the roads, this larger and richer Judaism which, as Oesterley and Box 
have pointed out, contained the forces that afterwards diverged as Rabbinism 
and Christianity. Though the motto ‘Back to Philo!’ be too narrow, the 
theology we have in view should drink deeply of the water flowing from 
the Alexandrian springs. Would it be irreverent towards modern Jewish 
theology to say that it perhaps suffers from a kind of anaemia? We are 
longing for a resplendent revival of Jewish theology, and we believe that 
the new strength of Judaism will come from the old sources. On the other 
hand, the theology of the Christian Mission to Israel must incorporate 
itself more than heretofore in the general theological movement of our 
days. Provincialism and poverty should not be mistaken for autarkia or 
splendid isolation. 

We believe in the God-given mission of the Christian Church to Israel. 
No less strongly do we believe in the God-given mission of Israel to the 
Christian Church. The task of Judaism is to maintain certain affirmations 
of which Christians are in need no less than Jews and for the proclamation 
of which Israel has a particular authority: the living and personal God; the 
eternal principles of justice; the freedom of prophecy; the ‘primacy of the 
Spiritual’; the messianic expectation. Without the Jews, these elements are 
in danger of being overlaid by Greek metaphysics and Roman law. 

Must the Jew who accepts Christ lose his Jewishness and simply 
become a member of a Gentile Church? Or is a Jewish Christianity again 
possible? Jewish Christianity might exist under many forms. It might be 
a special branch of one of the present Christian churches (for example, 
the effort of Paul Levertoff within Anglicanism). It might be an inde- 
pendent Hebrew Christian Church. It might even perhaps be a ‘syna- 
gogued’ Christianity, a ‘Jesusward movement from within’, the (certainly 
difficult) way of a Christian group which would keep, as far as possible, 
its ties with the Jewish ‘community, just as the Apostles tried to do: such 
instances have occurred. We do not know whether there will be a Jewish 
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Christian revival or what forms it may assume. But we are convinced that 
a Jewish Christianity, under some form, is needed for the good of the 
whole Church of Christ. 

The development of a Jewish Christianity is inseparably linked with 
the development of a new oecumenical consciousness among Christians. 
The present oecumenical movement ought to be vertical as well as hori- 
zontal. Without the Jewish seed it will not grow. Jewish Christianity will 
find its natural place in a re-united Christianity. These two ‘processes of 
affirmation’ are complementary. 

Israel is a corpus mysticum. It is the true olive tree on which the wild 
olive branches, that is to say, the Gentile Christians, have been grafted. 
We are members of the mystical (i.e. invisible, but real) body of Israel. 
The mystical body of Christ has become a favourite theme of modern 
theology. But the theology of the body of Christ should be linked with the 
theology (also Pauline) of the mystical body of Israel. This is the last 
and deepest task of a ‘bridge theology’ between Judaism and Christianity. 

Paul reminds us that the destiny of Israel is a mysterion. He associates 
the eschatological events with some new and extraordinary manifestations 
of grace of which Israel will be the minister. The Zohar also (Vayelech, 
286a) says: ‘Israel will one day sing a complete song comprising all 
other songs.’ On that day it will be revealed to all that Israel, since the 
Choice and in spite of all its painful failures, has never ceased to be the 
first-born Child, the Son—Israel the Beloved. 


Lev GILLET 











CAREY’S ‘ENQUIRY’ 


AN ESSAY FOR THE TER-JUBILEE 
By ERNEST A. PAYNE. 
I 


| the spring of 1792 there appeared an unpretentious booklet of 

eighty-seven small octavo pages. It was printed in Leicester, and was 
offered for sale there by various booksellers, and in three shops in London 
and one in Sheffield. There are reasons for thinking that it had no very 
large sale, and it rarely, if ever, finds notice in literary histories; yet it has 
been reprinted at least three times in the last century and a half, and there 
will be many references to it in the next few years. For Carey’s Enquiry into 
the Obligations of Christians to use means for the Conversion of the Heathens 
is a real landmark in Christian history. The modern era of the missionary 
expansion of the Church dates from 1792, and this pamphlet sets out 
the plea of one of those chiefly responsible for the new movement. 

Shortly after its publication, Carey preached his famous sermon with 
its two heads, ‘Expect great things. . . . Attempt great things’, and less 
than five months later the Baptist Missionary Society was formed, followed 
in quick succession by the London Missionary Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Religious Tract Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society—to name but a few of the organizations formed as channels 
for the rising spirit of evangelical enterprise. Those years were notable 
in general history for the French Revolutionary Terror and the emergence 
of Napoleon. The literary historian recalls the work of the Lake Poets 
and their circle, and that of Burns and Blake. Those interested in the 
emancipation of the human spirit think of the writings of Tom Paine, 
William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. These were Carey’s contem- 
poraries, and he seems at first sight ‘a poor journeyman shoemaker’ in 
comparison. He had few literary graces. He shunned the limelight. He . 
belonged to one of the Dissenting bodies. Nor was his a picturesque 
personality in the sense in which such a description is usually applied. 
Yet when he died forty years later, a revolution in the position and outlook 
of the Christian Church had taken place, and he had himself taken an 
outstanding part in it. Recognition of Carey’s greatness has grown with 


the years, and we stand now amazed not only at his unparalleled series of 
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translations, but also at the far-sightedness of his missionary planning. 
Not a little of the secret of what had been achieved may be found in the 
pages of the Enquiry. 


II 


The contemporary records and traditions give us few detailed hints 
of the circumstances in which it was written. It was begun while Carey 
was pastor of the little Baptist church in Moulton, a youthful pastor who 
supplemented his very slender stipend by keeping a school, and who 
surely needed so to do, for he had a wife and small family to support. 
He had set about his task reluctantly, conscious of his limitations; but 
concern for the cause of Christ in the far corners of the earth made him 
brave, particularly when he realized that even the more sympathetic of 
his ministerial neighbours would require a good deal of convincing that 
it was possible or right for them to do anything themselves about the 
condition of those overseas, save perhaps pray for them. It is thought that 
the final decision to write on this issue, which he had already raised—with 
no very encouraging result—in the Ministers’ Fraternal of the North- 
ampton Baptist Association as early as September 1785, came on a visit 
to Birmingham three years later. Carey was by then twenty-seven, and 
was trying to collect funds for the enlarging of the Moulton chapel. In 
Birmingham he met Thomas Potts, a business man only a few years his 
senior, who had been in the American colonies, and who had there had 
contact both with Red Indians and Negroes. Potts promised Carey ten 
pounds for the printing of a pamphlet setting out his concern. 

In the early summer of 1789 Carey moved to the church.at Harvey 
Lane, Leicester, and it was no doubt there, amid increasing calls and 
responsibilities, but also with access to more books, that he slowly shaped 
his material. It was ready, in part at least, by May 1791, for that month 
his formal induction services to the Leicester pastorate took place— 
services held, as was customary in those days, a year or so after a man’s 
first regular preaching to a people—and at the close of the day Carey read 
to a little group of friends what he had written. About twenty ministers 
had been present during the day, and we may assume that it was those 
who had had to ride a distance who remained for the night and who 
heard the first draft of the Enquiry. There can be little doubt that Carey’s 
closest friends were there—Ryland, of Northampton, Fuller, of Kettering, 
and Sutcliff, of Olney—and that they gave him the benefit of their 
criticism. Pearce, of Birmingham, had been preaching the evening sermon 
at Carey’s induction, and it was at his request that Carey’s manuscript 
was read; probably Thomas Potts had asked him to enquire as to its 


progress. 
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During the following months Carey revised and perhaps expanded 
what he had written. Some time during the winter of 1791-2 it was taken 
to a certain Ann Ireland, printer and bookseller in Leicester, and the 
next spring it made its modest appearance. 


III 


He who reads the Enquiry to-day is struck, first of all, by its sober 
matter-of-factness and its modernity. More than a fourth of the pages are 


taken up with schedules detailing the different countries of the world, f 


their length and breadth, the number of their inhabitants and the religions 
there represented. Throughout there is the clearest division into sections, 
and the regular numbering of the points made. It is brief, logical, precise, 
more like a Blue Book or a committee’s report than a prophetic call to 
the Church of Christ. No appeal to eloquence or sentiment is here, no 
elaborate building up of proof-texts from Scripture, no involved theo- 
logical argument, but a careful setting down of facts. The very title is 
significant of the man. 

After a brief introduction urging that those who use the Lord’s Prayer 
ought to inform themselves as to the religious state of the world, the book 
is divided into five sections. The first is ‘an enquiry whether the com- 
mission given by our Lord to his disciples be not still binding on us’. 
Was the command to teach all nations intended only for the Apostles? 
If not, then only the impossibility of fulfilling it would exempt us from 
doing our part. But that it is not impossible is shown by what has been 
done by Jesuits and Moravians, and also by English traders. Nor does it 
exempt us that there are still many in this land ‘as ignorant as the South- 
sea savages’. Section II consists of ‘a short Review of former Undertakings 
for the Conversion of the Heathen’, beginning with Pentecost and giving 
in a dozen pages an outline of the progress recorded in Acts, then a few 
references to the expansion of the Church in the early centuries and in the 
Middle Ages, and on to the sporadic seventeenth and eighteenth century 
efforts among the Indians of America and those in India and the East 
Indies. The ‘survey of the present State of the World’, which forms 
Section III, has been referred to already. After the statistical tables, into 
which long hours of work and much searching must have gone, there 
come a few candid general remarks. It would appear, says Carey, that of 
the 730,000,000 of the world’s inhabitants, 420,000,000 are still ‘in pagan 
darkness’ and a further 130,000,000 are ‘the followers of Mahomet’. 
In the enumeration of the Christians, ‘Catholics’ or ‘Papists’ are clearly 
distinguished from Protestants and from those of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches; they total in all but 174,000,000. The most barbarous of peoples 
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‘appear to be as capable of knowledge as we are’. Where there is a higher 
civilization, there is often equal ignorance of the Gospel, and ‘it is a melan- 
choly fact that the vices of Europeans have been communicated wherever 
they themselves have been’. Muslims clearly need special attention. Even 
among those who bear the Christian name, particularly those of the 
Eastern and Roman Churches, there is much ignorance and even vice. 
‘Nor do the bulk of the Church of England much exceed them, either in 
knowledge or holiness; and many errors and much looseness of conduct 
are to be found amongst dissenters of all denominations.’ Section IV 
urges ‘the practicability of something being done, more than what is 
done, for the Conversion of the Heathen’, replying specifically to objections 
that these heathen peoples live too far away and are too uncivilized and 
barbarous in their ways of life; that missionaries could only go at the risk 
of their lives and might be unable to obtain the necessaries of life (there is 
a fine passage here on the Christian minister as the servant of God); that 
language difficulties would be insuperable. These are all shown to be 
excuses, not valid objections. Finally, Section V indicates the immediate 
practical steps which might be taken: first, fervent and united prayer, then 
the energetic use of thé new opportunities provided by the opehing up 
of the world to trade and the organization of a society with a committee 
charged to make a beginning at the sending out of missionaries. Carey 
appeals to Christians of all denominations, but drives home his challenge 
pointedly to his own friends: 


In the present divided state of Christendom, it would be more likely for good 
to be done by each denomination engaging separately in the, work, than if they 
were to embark on it conjointly. 


The expenses would easily be met by the regular tithing of their 
incomes by Christian people, even though many of the subscriptions could 
be but a penny a week. Indeed, this would also provide much needed 
money for the evangelization of the villages of England. ‘We have only 
to keep the end in view, and have our hearts thoroughly engaged in the 
pursuit of it, and means will not be very difficult.’ ‘Surely,’ he concludes, 
‘it is worth while to lay ourselves out with all our — in promoting 
the cause and angen of Christ.’ 


IV 


Even a brief outline shows how the Enguiry deals with questions of 
missionary apologetic and strategy still surprisingly relevant. Dr George 
Smith, writing in 1885, called it ‘the first and still the greatest missionary 
treatise in the English language’. It has not yet been surpassed. 
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Where did Carey get the materials for it? Primarily, of course, from his 
own thinking and praying about its central theme, and from a close study 
of the Bible. He was also helped by the reading of Captain Cook’s Voyages 
and the latest geographical handbooks of which he could get a sight, and 
by a careful noting (as Mr Deaville Walker showed) of the Northampton 
Mercury.1 Jonathan Edwards’ Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agree- 
ment and Visible Union of God’s People in Extraordinary Prayer had 
had deep influence on the Northamptonshire Baptist churches from 1784 
onwards, and Carey bears testimony to the quickened spiritual life which 
was showing itself as a result of the special monthly prayer meetings, but 
he expresses in parenthesis his doubt about Edwards’ interpretation of 
prophecy. Some book on church history must have been to his hand, or 
else a general encyclopaedia. A few sentences from the earliest work of his 
friend Andrew Fuller may have started him on what became the heart of 
his pamphlet. ‘Let the present religious state of the world be considered’, 


wrote Fuller in his notes about prayer for revival at the end of The Nature — 


and Importance of Walking by Faith (1784). But neither separately nor 
together do these suggested sources explain the simple strength, sincerity 
and cogency of the pamphlet, qualities which maké it readable and effective 
after one hundred and fifty years, whereas the works of Jonathan Edwards 
and Andrew Fuller now require much effort, as do also those of the con- 
temporary pamphleteers, Tom Paine and Mary Wollstonecraft. These all 
seem much more remote from us than does Carey. 

One or two further points are worth noting. The argument in Section I 
is, according to an autobiographical letter sent by Carey twenty years 
later to Fuller, a setting out of his considered reply to the ministers who 
snubbed him when he raised the issue at the Fraternal in 1785. There is a 
friendly allusion in Section II to the work for the Caribs and Negroes of 
‘the late Mr Wesley’ (who passed away while the Enquiry was being 
completed)—a reference the more welcome because not all Dissenters 
regarded the great man with favour. Among the things for which Carey 
gives thanks as resulting from the special monthly prayer meetings it is 
somewhat surprising to find this: ‘Some controversies which have long 
perplexed and divided the church are more clearly stated than ever.’ 
This refers, no doubt, to the discussions among Baptists about Calvinism. 
Do we give thanks to-day as theological issues become plainer? A remark 
of Gustav Aulén, the Swedish thinker, would have met with Carey’s 
approval: 


Theological controversy is not always an unmixed evil. Time and again a 
pointed formula to which some controversy has given birth has served as a pro- 





1 Carey notes that many people had given up using West Indian sugar. Cowper’s 
Pity for Poor Africans was in the Mercury for August gth, 1788. 
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tective covering to save some positive insight into truth from being lost and 
forgotten. 


Vv 


What sort of circulation did the Enquiry secure? The cost of publication 
was covered, largely at any rate, by Thomas Potts’ provision. It was 
offered for sale at one shilling and sixpence. At the meeting on October 2nd, 
1792, at which the Baptist Missionary Society was formed, Carey promised 
all the profits to the new enterprise, but I have not been able so far to 
trace any record of sums received. Indeed, a resolution in the first B.M.S. 
Minute Book suggests that the business side of things did not go too well. 

‘At a Leicester committee on March 2oth, 1793, just as Carey was setting 
out for India, it is recorded: 


As Mr Carey printed his late publication with a view to subserve the Mission, 
and publickly proposed that the profits should be appropriated to it, and as many 
of them are yet unsold, Resolved that the Society shall take that publication upon 


themselves, and that Mr Sutcliff, of Olney, be appointed to transact the business 
of it. 


When John Thomas, the eccentric doctor who became Carey’s com- 
panion in India, visited the churches on behalf of the new mission, he 
took copies with him, and so no doubt did Fuller, the first B.M.S. Secre- 
tary. But how many people read it? The striking sentences on the Christian 
minister, alluded to above, were quoted by the Anglican, Melville Horne, 
in the Letters on Missions which he issued in 1794, as well as by Christopher 
Anderson in his fine memorial sermon for Carey in 1843. Otherwise, 
references to the Enquiry, save in biographies of Carey, are hard to find. 

Perhaps the truth is that its prose style was not sufficiently polished 
or elaborate for those whose lives spanned the gulf between the English 
Augustans and the Victorians, nor had it sufficient of the conventional 
popular theology and piety about its phrases. Confirmation of this view 
is to be found in the fact that when Isaac Mann wrote to John Ryland in 
1817 suggesting a new edition, the worthy doctor replied: ‘I very much 
question whether it would be expedient to reprint Dr Carey’s Pamphlet 
NOW, or whether it would add at all to his reputation to do so.’ Ryland 
was overruled, it is true, but the 1818 edition of the Enquiry is a very 
diminutive paper-covered publication with the statistical information 
set in connected form in smaller type, and with three short appended notes, 
one on Carey’s early days, one on the translations that were being made at 
Serampore and one on the number of adherents of the chief religions of 
mankind. Interest in the Enquiry was revived in 1892 at the time of the 
B.M.S. centenary; and in 1934, for the hundredth anniversary of Carey’s 
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death, a facsimile was produced by the Carey Press by the photographic 
process. 

It is not, however, as a literary curiosity that it deserves attention, nor 
simply as a document underlying the modern missionary movement. It 
still has a message. Its arguments are needed for a twentieth-century 
apologetic. Its shrewd common sense still indicates the kind of recruits 
needed for work abroad. Its exhortation to missionaries ‘to encourage 
any appearance of gifts amongst the people of their charge’ is not yet 
universally heeded. Its very detachment, under-statement and absence of 
verbiage give it effectiveness to-day, even though its facts and figures 
need replacing by those in the Interpretative Statistical Survey and 
Latourette’s History of the Expansion of Christianity, and it needs supple- 
menting by certain other lines of approach, and most notably by an 
emphasis on the nature and function of the world-wide Church, such as is 
given by Wilson Cash in his recent James Long Lectures. But the ordinary 
Christian has no time or capacity for large-scale works. He wants the gist 
of the matter presented in terse and unadorned fashion, and here Carey 
remains supreme. It will indeed be a pity if many are not led by the 


hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its appearance to study the Enquiry 
and to face its challenge. 


ERNEST A. PAYNE 











PRESENT TRENDS IN JAPANESE 
CHRISTIANITY’ 


By SOICHI SAITO 


Faw casual observation of the developments within the realm of 
Christian organization in Japan during the past year may have 
given the impression to some that Japan has been merely imitating 
examples or trends in certain countries abroad. Looked at more deeply and 
objectively, one cannot help realizing that a marked process of real indigen- 

“ization of the Christian Church has been taking place. A new Japan has 
been. emerging in the realm of the Church as well as in other spheres. 
This process has not yet come to fruition, and therefore even now the 
future is not entirely clear. 

The past ten years of groping and searching for something new which 
has characterized many different phases of Japanese life and thought has 
also witnessed some very real thinking on the part of many of Japan’s 
leading publicists. Take, for instance, Mr Masamichi Royama, one of 
Japan’s outstanding essayists and formerly a member of the faculty of the 
Tokyo Imperial University, who has been trying to think through in an 
original way the problems pertaining to an adequate interpretation of the 
development of conditions in East Asia. He feels that past events in 
this part of the world have often been looked upon and explained from 
the standpoint of occidental historical interpretation and philosophy; 
whereas now they should be studied from the viewpoint of the interests 
of the peoples in East Asia and interpreted by those who are here on the 
spot. 

eked is bound to be a gap between these two approaches, but the 
point I wish to make clear is that there has been some real thinking and 
study going on in the direction of trying to understand and interpret 
recent developments in Japan. It is an over-simplification to say that Japan 
has been mimicking some other people or countries, for a real attempt has 
been evident, especially since the Manchurian incident in 1931, to look 
for a new way out. This article will not attempt to enter into any political 
considerations, but nevertheless at such a time as the present the Church 
cannot remain entirely aloof from or ignore these influences which are at 
work in society. 

1 This article was — in October 1941. 
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During my recent visit to the United States, one of the first questions 
always asked was whether or not there was pressure upon the churches 
from governmental or other outside sources which had forced the uniting 
of the churches into one union church. In explaining the actual situation, 
one member of our Christian Fellowship Deputation pointed out that 
although there had been a certain stimulus it could not be called ‘pressure’. 
We felt, however, that this did not adequately explain our position or what 
had actually taken place. I felt that what had happened had come about 
as a result of the interactions—the reactions and counteractions—both 
within and without the Church. 

The beginnings of Protestant church union date back some twenty- 
five years, not to mention the earlier attempt in the Meiji era, when a 
prominent group of pastors and laymen set in motion a strong union 
movement. More recently official action was taken by the National 
Christian Council in appointing a standing committee on church 
union, which has spent several years in very effective preparation for 
recent developments. 

A year ago, when the whole nation was going through a period of 
adjustment to the so-called ‘new structure’, the Christian churches, as 
well as other organizations, found it necessary to adapt their thinking to 
the demands of the new situation. All the reactions and counteractions 
of those days culminated in the decision, made at the time of the large 
Christian mass meeting on October 17th, 1940, to unite into one Church 
of Christ in Japan. During the succeeding months countless discussions 
and conferences were held in perfecting and completing the details which 
led up to the final inauguration meeting of the united church on June 
24th-25th, 1941, in Tokyo. 

The Church is now organized and is in actual operation, the only 
thing remaining being the receipt of the formal official government 
recognition which is expected shortly. It is therefore possible now to look 
back more or less objectively and try to evaluate some of the obstacles 
and problems which have been faced. 

First, there were the many difficulties pertaining to organizational 
relationships. Some favoured the immediate forming of one organically 
united church, while others felt that for the time being at least some 
form of branch system should be allowed, retaining certain former de- 
nominational characteristics whereby there could be a: certain amount 
of adjustment pending the final organic union. There are now eleven 
branches. 

The second large problem centred in the difficulties of the creed. 
There were so many different types of creed and church organization 


1 Government recognition was accorded on November 25th, 1941.—Eprrors. 
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within the more than forty different Protestant denominations that it 
seemed almost hopeless at one time to come to any mutual agreement on 
this question. There were certain communions which laid little, if any, 
_importance on creeds; others placed great stress on this point and felt 
it to be a life-or-death problem. After many hours of discussion, the 
following credal statement has been adopted as a basic creed for the 
united church—the Church of Christ in Japan: 


This Church, accepting the Old and New Testaments as its scriptures, being 
founded upon the Apostles’ Creed and recognizing the various confessions of faith 
of the uniting denominations, professes the following to be its essential teachings: 

The triune God—Father, Son and Holy Spirit—as revealed in the Holy Bible, 
forgives sin, justifies, sanctifies and endows with eternal life those who believe 
through the atonement of Jesus Christ, who died for the sins of the world and rose 
again. The Church, as the Body of Christ, is the organization of those who, called 
by grace, worship, observe the sacraments, preach the Gospel and await the 
coming of the Lord. 


The third problem centred in the financial difficulties which naturally 
arose as a result of the mergers. Fortunately, some of the outstanding 
Christian laymen, who had been so enthusiastically backing the union 
movement, rallied to the support of the young church, and there has 
recently been organized by them the ‘Japanese Christian Laymen’s 
Association’. Three main objectives have been adopted: 


To provide the necessary financial resources for the activities of the 
united Church of Christ in Japan; to strive for the realization of perfect 
fusion and for the spirit of union within the new church; to seek 
co-operation with the Christian churches of Manchuria, China and 
other lands. 


With a view to realizing these objectives, there is being established a study 
department. Branch organizations are being formed in all the larger cities 
throughout the country. An effort is being made to enrol five hundred 
members, each of whom will pay an annual membership fee of one 
hundred yen, as the first contribution. 

There are, of course, many problems which remain to be solved. 
Within the eleven branches of the united church there are included some 
forty different groups and denominations. This means that within each 
of the given branches there are numerous problems of adjustment, and it 
will naturally take some time before all the complicated adjustments can 
be worked out. Real progress has been made, however, as is evidenced 
by the very harmonious meeting held recently by the third branch, which 
for the first time brought together the official representatives from the 
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several former denominations which go to make up this particular branch, 
which includes the former Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Protestant 
and Free Methodist churches. 

The eleven different regional conferences and the eight church Boards 
have all been organized and their respective programmes for the coming 
year worked out. The most important of these Boards will be that on 
general administration, which is now functioning under the leadership of 
the Rev. Koji Suzuki, former pastor of the Kobe Kumiai (Congregational) 
Church. There are necessarily many adjustments which must be made 
and spectacular results cannot be expected at once. The spirit and en- 
thusiasm of all the church leaders, however, are most encouraging, 
because these leaders have begun to appreciate the strong points of other 
denominations and the wisdom of union. 

The home missions Board has been most active in planning the work 
of nation-wide evangelization, a task to which Dr Kagawa and others are 


. giving their utmost time and strength. Under the auspices of this Board 


the first ‘retreat’, after the union of the Church was completed, brought 
together from August 26th to 29th, 1941, at Kutsukake, near Karuizawa, 
most of the outstanding Christian leaders from all over the country. A 
deep sense of responsibility was most evident as all those present sought 
to give direction to the united church in this field of evangelism. The 
following message was sent from that group to all the churches in the 
country: 


We are profoundly convinced that the Church of Christ in Japan was estab- 
lished under God’s special providence at this time of national emergency in order 
to christianize the Fatherland. Let us therefore prayerfully avail ourselves of this 
opportunity, aggressively strengthen the evangelistic front and strive to realize 
an epoch-making advance on the part of our churches. 


Since the organization of the united church there has been a good deal 
of discussion regarding the future of the National Christian Council. Some 
have favoured the immediate dissolution of the Council, but others have 
felt that since the united church does not include the Episcopal and 
Seventh-day Adventist communions, nor such Christian bodies as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the W.C.T.U. and the Bible Societies, there 
should be some form of continuation of this body which would include 
all the different Christian groups. There has been no final decision regard- 
ing the name of the Council, although a tentative name was given as 
mentioned below. There have been some indications pointing toward the 
possibility of an increasing co-operation with the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox Churches. 

The following tentative regulations have been drawn up by a special 
committee representing all the different groups: 
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1. Name.—This organization shall be known as the Nippon 
Kirisutokyo Rengokai (Japan National Committee on Christian 
Co-operation). 

2. Organization.—This Council shall be composed of the various 
Christian communions and national Christian organizations of 
Japan. 

3. Purpose and Functions.—{a) To promote intimate relations and 
co-operation between various Christian communions and 
National Christian organizations in Japan. (6) To cultivate 
relations with other evangelistic agencies working in Japan. 
(c) To cultivate relations with Christian movements in other 
lands. 

4. Agencies.—(a) This Council shall Senesinn through an executive 
committee and a general meeting. (b) The general meeting 
shall be made up of delegates chosen by the affiliated organiza- 
tions. The general meeting shall have the power to elect a 
number of co-opted delegates. Half the delegates to the general 
meeting shall constitute a quorum. (c) The staff of the Council 
shall consist of a general secretary, an honorary secretary, two 
treasurers, and office clerks. 

5. Meetings.—The general meeting shall be convened once a year, 

and the executive committee shall meet every month. 

. Finances.—The finances of the Council shall be provided through 
the fees of the constituent organizations and contributions from 
interested parties. 

7. Revisions.—These articles may be revised through the consent 

of more than two-thirds of the delegates to the general 
meeting. 


The membership in the Council shall be as follows: 


fm) 


Church of Christ in Japan: 30 members; Nippon Seikokwai 
(Episcopal): 7; Young Men’s Christian Association: 3; Young 
Women’s Christian Association: 2; Christian Educational 
Association: 2; Women’s Christian Temperance Union: 2; 
Japan Bible Society: 2; Japan Christian News Agency: 1; 
Korean Christian Federation: 1; Christian Literature Society: 2; 


Mission representatives: 10. . 


One whole session of the ‘retreat’ mentioned above was devoted to the 
problem of the missionaries. A special committee of twenty was appointed 


1 We understand that at a later meeting the name ‘National Christian Council of 
Japan’ was restored.—EpITors. 
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to meet as soon as possible in September to consider the various phases 
of this problem. This committee met on September 13th, and after a 
lengthy discussion appointed a group of ten to meet with a similar group 
representing the missionaries on the field. This combined meeting was 
held on September 22nd, and two main problems were explored: the 
problems which missionaries find themselves facing as they strive to 
carry on their work in the present emergency; and the possible financial 
difficulties which might grow out of the ‘freezing’ conditions. This com- 
mittee will meet from time to time as need arises. The future status of 
missionaries will be carefully studied by this committee in due course. 

It is worth noticing that a keen interest in the study of the Bible is in 
evidence among the young people in general and among students in par- 
ticular. Perhaps on account of the present situation, they are eager to 
listen to the clear-cut voice which directs their minds to the solution of 
their problems, especially those pertaining to the philosophy of life. 

According to the regulation of the government department of educa- 
tion, since the autumn of 1940 the student Y.M.C.A.’s have been ordered 
to become part of the whole student organization of different colleges 
under the direct supervision of the respective directors. However, a 
recent survey reveals the fact that there are three groups: those completely 
disbanded; those which, though reorganized and having severed direct 
affiliation with the National Committee of Y.M.C.A., yet maintain their 
activities by having the Bible-class groups under the leadership of the 
Christian professor of the faculty; those which retain the name and actual 
practice of the student Y.M.C.A. as before. In these groups without 
exception emphasis is placed upon the study of the Bible. 

Great faith has been needed in facing all the intricate problems con- 
nected with the birth of the united Church of Christ in Japan, and even 
greater faith and courage may be required during the days which lie 
ahead. The Christian leaders of Japan are determined, however, to keep 
the faith and to be adequately prepared for the great spiritual task which 
awaits them during the days ahead. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN MISSIONARY 
PREPARATION 


By J. LOVELL MURRAY, D.D. 


T the Edinburgh Conference in 1910 one of the commissions, under 

the chairmanship of President Douglas MacKenzie, presented a 
masterly report on the preparation of missionaries. It was a subject which, 
except in some Continental countries, had not previously received large- 
scale and scientific attention. Indeed, in spite of its obvious importance, 
it had been largely overlooked. But it really bit into the thinking of the 
Edinburgh delegates and it was not long before results began to appear. 

In North America, for example, new missionary courses were intro- 
duced into many theological seminaries and denominational arts colleges 
and a few chairs of Christian Missions were established. In 1912 a Board 
of Missionary Preparation was brought into being by the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. In the previous year there had been 
founded at Hartford, Conn., the now famous Kennedy School of Missions 
for the precise purpose of training prospective and furloughing mission- 
aries. Quite fittingly the school was established as a unit in the Hartford 
Theological Foundation, of which Dr Douglas MacKenzie was the 
_ president. Although technically a Congregational institution, it welcomes 
students from all Protestant communions and continues to render a 
magnificent service. 

On the Canadian side of the border, much thought was being given to 
the subject by such leaders as Chancellor Burwash, of Victoria University; 
Principal Gandier, of Knox College; and others. The plan generally 
advocated in that initial stage simply aimed to have theological colleges 
combine in providing such courses as might be deemed necessary for 
those students who were looking forward to the foreign field. Then came 
the World War and consideration of the question was interrupted. Dis- 
cussions were resumed, however, in the early part of 1920. From the first, 
it was obvious that no one of the churches could establish or maintain a 
centre of the required standing. If such an institution was to be formed, 
it must of necessity be one in which the churches united. A provisional 
committee was formed representing the Foreign Mission Boards of the 
Canadian churches and the theological colleges located in Toronto. 

After much deliberation and study, this committee drew up a basis of 
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co-operation which was submitted to the Foreign Mission Boards and the 
colleges concerned, with the request that, in the event of its acceptance 
and adoption, each unit should appoint two representatives to serve on the 
governing body of the proposed institution. The proposal as adopted was 
that the institution should be for the training of candidates for the mission 
field and for furloughed missionaries of the co-operating Boards, the 
Boards agreeing that the training of their missionaries should in no sense 
be considered complete until the close of the first furlough. The financial 
support of the school was assumed by the Mission Boards, the colleges 
undertaking to share as largely as possible in providing the teaching. 

So it came to pass in 1921 that the Canadian School of Missions began 
its task on October 1st, with the formal inauguration taking place on 
November 8th. As there were neither blueprints nor footprints to follow, 
the young institution had to carve out-its career on a day-to-day basis, 
endeavouring to meet the requirements of missionaries and candidates, 
both individually and in groups, as they came to light and to do this in 
the most effective ways that could be discovered or devised. Gradually a 
pattern of procedure developed which, through the exercise of caution 
and under manifest divine guidance, has not seemed to call for alteration 
save in minor particulars. Moreover, the pattern turned out to be in general 
conformity with modern educational theory and practice. 

It is not intended in this article to discuss elements in the work and life 
of the school which are common to most religious training institutions, 
but to explain some of its features which are distinctive, if not unique. 

First of all, it is a union institution in the fullest sense. It is vastly 
more than a co-operative effort. It is a case of every one of all the Protestant 
churches of a nation saying ‘Go to, let us form a partnership for the one 
purpose of providing specialized training for our missionaries and candi- 
dates’, and then proceeding to put not only the necessary finances, but 
also their energies, skills and prayers, into a common fund. There has 
never been observed within the school a trace of denominational ambition 
or suspicion. Even in that difficult period before, during and after the 
Church Union happening of 1925, nothing of the tension, the misunder- 
standings and antipathies which were abroad in the land was reflected in 
the experience of the school. The boat did not suffer a leak; it did not even 
rock. And when the skies cleared the school found that it had the same 
people as workers, teachers and students, the same financial support, the 
same wholesome spirit of confidence and consideration as before. It is not 
claiming too much to say that in this common effort oecumenicity has 
been found to be inspiring as a principle and effective as a method. 

Another distinctive feature is the measure in which the school has 
been able to capitalize for purposes of missionary training the resources 
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of adjacent institutions. Among these may be named the Royal Ontario 
Museum, the Toronto Conservatory of Music, the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the Toronto Technical Schools, the Mothercraft Association and 
Centre, the Institute of Child Study, the Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion, the Neighbourhood Workers’ Association, the Public Health Depart- 
ment of Toronto, the Toronto General and other Hospitals. 

The school is in close daily touch with the life of the University of 
Toronto. The buildings of the University extend to the north, south, east 
and west of it, all of them within ten minutes’ walk. Four Protestant 
theological colleges within the University are affiliated with it, as already 
stated, and accept its major courses as elective in their curricula. The 
officials and teaching staffs of all other departments of the University are 
most helpful in its work. President H. J. Cody has been a member of the 
Council of the school since its inception. A dozen or more of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff serve on its panel of instructors every year. The school 
gives counsel to missionaries and candidates individually as to suitable 
courses and introduces them to the teachers concerned. As a rule these 
teachers give some special attention to missionary students. Of the mission- 
aries who enrol in the University each year some register for refresher 
courses, some for work on new lines, some in graduate studies leading to a 
degree. Not a few of them are thus started or set forward in a piece 
of research work on their fields. It should be added that the school is 
careful not to duplicate instruction which is obtainable elsewhere in 
the city. 

The school’s curriculum is broad and extremely flexible—so much so 
indeed that it cannot produce in advance an annual calendar describing the 
courses of the coming year. It prepares three announcements of courses, 
one in the autumn, one at the new year and a third in the spring. Its aim 
is to relate each year’s programme of instruction (a) to current develop- 
ments within the missionary movement at large, (5) to the changing world 
context of the movement and (c) to the specific requirements of the 
missionaries who are on furlough in that year. Through conversations 
with them and through occasional questionnaires, their desires come to 
light and are then laid before the Committee on Courses and Instructors, 
which adjusts the programme accordingly. Some of the courses run 
throughout the school year, some are for one term only and some for even 
shorter periods. Each year from twenty-five to thirty courses are offered. 
In the classes of 1940-1941 a total of one hundred and fifty-eight mission- 
aries and candidates were enrolled. 

Drifting into a rut is not among the school’s dangers. The element of 
timeliness alone would prevent this. For example, in the past year’s 
curriculum there were such courses as “The World Church Amid World 
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Conflict’, ‘Current Medical Missionary Problems’ and ‘World Political 
Forces in War-time’. A survey of the academic programme of one recent 
year showed that one-third of the courses had never before been offered 
in the school and that of the fifty instructors participating just one-half 
had been lecturing to its students for the first time. Of course the main 
consideration is not to introduce variety but rather to provide what the 
year’s personnel seems to require. Many of the courses last year were 
very practical—bookkeeping, nursing, correct use of the voice, personal 
evangelism, moral hygiene, an introduction to the Kindergarten method, 
visual instruction and photography. Others dealt with religions, philosophy 
of religion, anthropology, worship, Biblical exposition. 

Once the subject of a course is chosen, the field is canvassed to discover 
the person best qualified to give the lectures. Thus far, no one approached 
has declined to serve unless definitely prevented by circumstances. Some 
of the faculty are chosen from the teaching staffs of the University and 
other institutions named above; others are national officials of the Canadian 
churches, visiting missionary specialists like Mr John H. Reisner and 
Mr Merle Davis, scholarly clergymen, missionaries of special talent and 
experience, public lecturers, research experts, social service workers, etc. 

Each spring, before the close of the second term, an intensive one-week 
session is held, for the special benefit of those missionaries who, because 
of deputation work or other causes, have been prevented from being in the 
city in the earlier part of the year and of those newly arrived on furlough. 
One of the courses consists of the N. A. Powell Lectures, a foundation 
established six years ago through the generosity of Mrs E. A. McCulloch. 
Last year’s lecturer was Dr John R. Mott, whose subject was ‘Outstanding 
Issues Confronting the World Mission’. 

A wide network of private tuition is a vitally important part of the 
training given. Some subjects are better taught individually. In others 
there is frequently only one missionary or candidate for whom the instruc- 
tion seems to be needed. Naturally there is a broad and often amusing 
variety of subjects called for. Every year missionary doctors have wanted 
observation and refresher coaching in radiology, bone-and-joint surgery 
or other medical lines. Nurses from the Arctic have needed instruction 
in simple dentistry or anaesthesia. An Indian missionary once asked for 


tuition in three subjects—educational psychology, motor mechanics and’ 


the banjo; a nurse from West China desired house-building; the principal 
of a girls’ school asked for taxidermy; many have wanted music, in its 
many branches; not a few request coaching in arts and crafts; a Japan 
educator pled for instruction in cartooning; a South China missionary’s 
need was for poultry-raising; a lady from South America simply had to 
have instruction in morgue technique! The choice of teachers for this 
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one-by-one instruction is made as carefully as for lecture courses. And, 
so far as is known, no missionary who announced a need for individual 
training during a furlough year has gone back to the field with his desire 
unsatisfied. During the past year personal instruction was given in twenty- 
eight different subjects by over forty teachers. This does not take account 
of the helpful counsel given to candidates and young missionaries by the 
veterans, furloughed or retired, and by Mission Board secretaries. 

There are other educational media which, though highly valuable, 
can merely be mentioned here, such as supervised courses of reading; 
single lectures by distinguished missionary visitors and local experts; 
visits of observation to schools, hospitals, social settlements, courts and 
other centres of interest; and conferences on subjects of contemporary 
importance. The school maintains a library—a creditable collection to 
which are added annually the best of the new missionary publications. 

The school occupies its own home on lovely St George Street, con- 
venient of access from all parts of the city. The building is modest in size 
and appearance, but comfortable and beautifully appointed. Although 
there is no dormitory accommodation and, praise be, no cafeteria, it is a 
busy rendezvous for missionaries and candidates. It renders them a double 
service, for while it serves them as an educational centre—for lectures, 
seminars, conferences and individual study—it is also their club, where 
receptions, afternoon teas and evening parties are held, where they meet 
with one another, with officials and members of the Canadian Mission 
Boards (all of which have their headquarters in Toronto), with oriental 
students and with notable missionary leaders from other lands. These 
experiences live in their thoughts as they go back for another term of 
service in their various fields. But in their memories of the common life 
of the school which the missionaries carry away, the dearest and most 
grateful seem to relate to the chapel—distinguished for its gracious 
architectural beauty and its atmosphere of quiet reverence—in which they 
have spent many hours in corporate worship and in personal prayer 
and meditation. 

Indeed, even in terrhs of re-equipment for service, it is a question 
whether the fellowship values in the school do not outweigh the intel- 
lectual benefits. Many would endorse the words of the China missionary 
who wrote back: “The School has been for me a place of mental invigora- 
tion, of spiritual refreshment and a refuge from loneliness.’ In this con- 
nexion the retired missionaries should not be forgotten. A great many of 
these are domiciled in Toronto, not to mention a large number of former 
missionaries. In an exquisite poem, “The House of Friendship’, Mrs 
George P. Bryce, of India, has tried to express the thoughts of Canadian 
missionaries about their school. It contains this stanza: 
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This ts the House of Peace. 
Men and women who have given golden years 
Come here to share the news of toil and joy. 
They are wise, with a wisdom that we do not share; 
There is a tie bee glow upon their faces 

; pate ne beautiful they know; 
They urpose, valiant hearts that still 
Plead — thet as they love. 
The world is ripened in the stillness of God’s saints. 

The family of the school is not only large; it is also very cosmopolitan. 
In the past year missionaries from a score of different countries were in 
attendance. A goodly number of students from mission lands are always 
included. The cosmopolitan feature was well embodied a few years ago 
in a single individual—an Englishman, who worked in Africa, for an 
American Board, under a Belgian Government, and was spending his 
furlough in Canada, taking special work with a Frenchman. And, sound 
Baptist that he was, he was taking some theological studies in an Anglican 
college. 

Although the activities of the institution are so extensive as to demand 
the services of many people, it is not a costly undertaking. On one of his 
visits to the school Dr Kagawa spoke of it as a ‘great Christian Co-opera- 
tive’. Like many other visitors, he was surprised to learn that the school 
charges no fees for tuition or any other. privileges, nor does it pay honor- 
ariums to its lecturers. This probably is not true of any other institution of 
religious training in the countries of the older churches. Every year many 
scores of persons are enlisted for some form of service, all on a voluntary 
basis. It is mainly because of this that a large volume. of helpful activity 
can be carried on at very moderate expense. 

The Canadian School of Missions has certain distinctive qualities. 
It should be borne in mind however that the Canadian Boards did not 
set out to establish an institution on strictly original lines. Merely 
to be different does not make a school any better or any worse than 
it would otherwise be. This school was obliged by force of circumstances 
to work out its destiny in its own groove and has had to adopt 

erather adventitious method. It has been a most interesting and happy 
experiment in education. But all that its sponsors would claim for 
it is that by adapting itself progressively to its own setting and to 
conditions within the Boards concerned it has measurably served the 
ends of missionary training in Canada. It celebrated in the fall of 1941 the 
twentieth anniversary of its inauguration. 

J. Lovett Murray 





BUDDHISM IN THAILAND 


ITS SOURCES OF STRENGTH 
By KENNETH E. WELLS, Px.D. 


eet Buddhism is staunchly supported by the people of 

Thailand and, significantly, by the government. The strength of 
this conservative form of Buddhism, its ability to resist the teachings of 
Christianity and to hold the loyalty of its adherents, is derived from four 
sources. 

The first source of strength lies in the immense body of sacred writings 
which consist of the Tripitaka,—four times the length of the Bible, plus 
commentaries and non-canonical tales and chants. Here is a store of 
things new and old out of which almost any precept or religious belief may 
be drawn. Animism, with no such body of literature, is by contrast defence- 
less and naive. Buddhism can oppose Christianity at a score of points. 
Is the Bible hallowed by antiquity? The Tripitaka is pre-Christian. Has 
Christianity a Decalogue and a Trinity? So has Buddhism. The terrors of 
the Biblical hell pale before the torments of the one hundred and eight 
Buddhist hells graphically portrayed on temple walls. When a Christian 
heaven has been described the Buddhist can counter with a recital of 
twenty-six heavens with celestial bliss for every taste. The sensuous can 
be charmed with heavens of musical angels, incense-laden air, showers of 
flower petals and pink-palmed maidens who make the fairest on earth 
appear as monkeys. The weary ascetic, on the other hand, convinced of 
the futility and pain of existence, can look to that which is above and 
beyond such delights,—to the formless heavens which crown the series, 
even to Nirvana which is almost, if not quite, extinction. 

This conception of heaven has certain practical aspects. It tends to 
negate the central teaching of Christianity,—the Gospel of Salvation. The 
good news of the Gospel is God’s love which makes possible life eternal 
and abundant for all mankind. Buddhism meets this by taking endless 
life for granted, something imposed upon us, and then depicts a future 
existence of breath-taking sweep and variety. It is an assured heaven, not 
contingent upon God’s forgiveness but solely upon man’s own choices 
and deeds. Moreover, with small regard for consistency, it adapts 
religious concepts to the capacities and interests of the hearers. ‘Heaven’ 
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can mean temporal realms of delight, the abode of Indra, the brahma- 
worlds, the realms of formless spirits, or yet another state so pure and 
ethereal as to be timeless, changeless and neither being nor non-being. 

This ‘heaven’ of diverse concepts escapes seeming contradictions by 
positing different planes of existence which correspond to different levels 
of religious thought. The future can hold almost anything a man desires, 
—even to the absence of desire. The latter state is for the philosophical 
élite. On the other hand, the common villager, with his gaze nearer home, 
merely hopes for more prosperous circumstances attending his future 
re-birth upon this earthly planet and his wife may look for re-birth as a 
man. Thus a discussion of ‘heaven’ is very apt to show that the Buddhist 
—any Buddhist—is satisfied with the particular concept he has chosen. 
Should that concept seem faulty to you he can easily refer to some higher, 
esoteric doctrine and say, ‘Ah, but the Tripitaka teaches that; is not that 
concept the highest of all!’ 

To repeat, the immensity and versatility of Buddhist writings are a 
store of strength for Thai Buddhism and furnish doctrines for religious 
discussion on every plane. Apparent antitheses are resolved in higher 
syntheses,—or merely ignored. One other example will suffice. This is the 
attitude towards souls and spirits. Strict Buddhism regards man as being 
without a soul or ego—or continuing personality. Yet it is of little value 
to discuss this with the average man; he already believes he has a spirit, 
a vifidna which is his essential self. He expects to be reborn as himself, 
not as a composite of aggregates gathered from others. Was not Gotama 
the Buddha a continuing personality through five hundred and fifty 
re-births? For this reason the critically ill seek to die with ‘Phra Arahant’, 
a name of Buddha, upon their lips in order to better their fortunes in the 
next birth. Thus Buddhists of ome stage of thought hold that man has a 
soul, that prayer is useless, the universe mechanical, and that Buddhism 
is essentially a rational philosophy and a system of ethics. Others believe 
in the existence of the ego, make merit for the spirits of their deceased 
relatives, put gold leaf on particular images of Buddha and worship before 
them and, far from conceiving the universe to be mechanical and im- 
personal, they seek salyation by personal devotion to Gotama on whom 
they phung (rely or take refuge in). Indeed most Thai live in a spirit-filled 
world and to a varying degree present offerings to earth-deities, use Buddhist 
parittas as chants to ward off evil, use spirit strings and charms blessed by 
the Buddhist Order and obtain holy water from the temples with which 
to cure illness or obtain blessings. Some of the higher clergy condemn 
Christianity as incredible and superstitious and in the same breath point 
to the sensible simplicity of ‘the Buddhist Dhamma—interpreted as 
ethics, sans prayer, sans desire, sans dependence upon another. As Gotama, 
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relying on himself, obtained release, so will they. But the rank and file 
have a religion replete with worship of the Buddha in temples on holy 
days, with daily worship before the household images and shrine, the use 
of music, flowers, candles, incense, chants, religious vows, temple pro- 
cessions, the presentation of offerings and humble deference to the 
monastic fraternity. To call in question the faith behind any Buddhist 
practice is to be referred to a higher, more rational teaching of the 
Tripitaka. The argument follows an ascending curve to the rarefied air 
of scholasticism where the religious content is thin. Is this the essence 
of Buddhism? Not at all! At this point the thread of discourse loops down 
through myriad teachings and practices set forth in the sacred writings 
and lo, every familiar religious custom is to be found there. The strength 
of Buddhism is the multiplicity of its senebongys the sweep and variety in 
the Tripitaka. 

The second element of strength of Thai Buddhism is its possession of 
Thai thought-patterns. Bronze Buddhas dug up in odd places confirm 
the village Thai in the belief that Buddhism has existed from the beginning 
of time. In reality, Buddhism began in Thailand in the first years of the 
Christian era and there followed a thousand-year struggle with Animism, 
Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism. Finally the Sinhalese monks with 
the Pali Tripitaka prevailed. To-day this Pali scripture, not yet wholly 
translated into Thai, is not only venerated for its teachings and its 
antiquity, but also for its very language. The Pali tongue is considered 
’ sacred and all chants are rendered in it. It is the classical language of the 
Thai. Literary allusions go back to the Pali, new scientific and political 
terms are derived from it and in the learning process students go from 
idiomatic speech to Pali, of which the Tripitaka is the source book, and 
then to Buddhist lore. The result is that from babes in the cradle people 
are nourished on Buddhist terminology and concepts. There are more than 
fifty children’s names derived from Buddhism. Practically all proper names 
are Pali, hundreds, if not thousands, of which incorporate the word 
dhamma. From Buddhism comes the lunar calendar with its holy days, 
the popular cosmography, the names of the seasons, terms to describe 
the nature of man, heaven and hell, terms for medicines, for art and for 
the world aboutus. Various Buddhist concepts are axiomatic even among 
those who rarely go to the temple. For instance, boon (merit) can be made 
and transferred; good deeds will atone or compensate for bad deeds done; 
wrong-doing need not be confessed; supramundane justice and punishment 
are impersonal; rebirth is certain; animal life is on a par with human life; 
the world was not created; nothing abides; time is circular and events 
repeat themselves in this and other worlds; earthly and celestial history 
merge into each other and in the long run are meaningless; and; failure, 
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decay, loss and death are to be expected, to be accepted with an ‘I told 
you so’ air. These habits of thought possess the field and resist change. In 
consequence, Buddhist savants grasp at every naturalistic interpretation 
of life and matter offered by the West to support the accepted concepts of 
a non-personal, karma-controlled universe. 

The third element of strength in Thai Buddhism is the large, well- 
organized, alert hierarchy which constitutes the Sangha, the monastic 
order of monks. Quite apart from the work it does it renders a service by 
its very existence. Men young and old who wish to escape from the world 
for any reason and for varying periods of time find this a quiet retreat for 
rest, meditation and ascetic practices. Those who wish to acquire merit 
for themselves and for deceased relatives may do so by entering the Order 
as novices. Those who wish to receive religious instruction find it con- 
venient to enter for the three months of the rains. And finally all house- 
holders have a daily opportunity to perform a religious act and acquire 
merit by offering food to the monks who come to their doors with begging 
bowl in hand. The monks make merit by adopting this mode of life and 
their supporters obtain merit by supplying food and robes. 

On the other hand the monastic Order is the core, the driving force 
and the controlling body of the Buddhist Church. The statistics for 
1937-38 show 18,006 temples, 143,733 monks, 75,378 novices and 125,888 
sigya, or young acolytes, in Thailand. Time was when practically every 
young man spent some months or years in the priesthood. While this is 
no longer true, nevertheless here is an order of 345,000 men and boys 
studying Buddhist dhammas and all of them capable of passing on their 
knowledge to the many households they represent. Comparatively few 
who enter the novitiate remain in the temple for life, so there is a constant 
stream of men returning to secular pursuits well versed in Buddhist 
chants and precepts. King Rama IV, commonly known as King Mongkut, 
ascended the throne in 1851 after having spent twenty-six years in the 
monastic Order. While there he became a celebrated Pali scholar, wrote 
many chants, revised the temple services, popularized expository preach- 
ing, emphasized the ethical rather than the supernatural content of 
Buddhism, set up a printing press for Buddhist publications and raised 
the standard of scholarship among the monks. This work was ably carried 
on by his son, Prince Vajirananavaroros, who devoted his whole life to 
the priesthood, became Supreme Patriarch, and as a noted scholar and 
organizer moulded the priesthood into an orderly hierarchy with graded 
Pali studies suitable for every rank. 

The structure of the Order is that of a pyramid whose broad base 
is made up of ordinary monks and novices living in the 18,006 temples 
scattered over the land. Above these are eleven scholastic grades and 
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numerous ecclesiastical ranks—Pali teachers, abbots, the equivalents of 
bishops and archbishops, a Supreme Council, and at the apex the Supreme 
Patriarch. Each temple submits regular reports on blank forms as carefully 
as any school. Orders from the top are quickly disseminated throughout 
the priesthood; complaints or irregularities in the most remote temple can 
be carried speedily to the Supreme Council. The monastic Order conducts 
an ecclesiastical university and over 4500 theological schools. It gives 
annual examinations on Buddhism to those of the laity who follow pre- 
scribed courses. It conducts essay contests on religious subjects for and by 
children and young people and its presses publish magazines and thou- 
sands of books per year. Practically every neighbourhood has a temple 
and the resident monks have the full weight of the ecclesiastical structure— 
with all its learning and experience—behind them. It is therefore possible 
for the monks to exercise surveillance and influence over nearly every 
household in the land. In their active réle they officiate at funerals and 
state ceremonies, and chant blessings at weddings, house-warmings, 
illnesses, birth-rites and on all auspicious occasions. Informed, organized, 
participating in the social life of the community and supported by it, 
these monks ably and zealously shepherd their supporters. 

The fourth bulwark of Buddhism is the Thai government. Thailand 
began as a city-state and to this day remains a remarkably compact and 
homogeneous nation of fifteen million inhabitants who are responsive to 
the temper and purposes of the capital city. Under the absolute monarchs 
of the last century every one, even the Supreme Patriarch of the Buddhist 
Church, was dependent upon the King and quick to carry out his wishes. 
That habit of ready obedience to the ruler abides in every breast to-day. 
Moreover, to a very large extent the educated and professional classes 
are in the employ of the government,—the doctors, law-graduates, teachers, 
bankers, engineers and factory managers, not to mention the soldiers, 
sailors and police. Students returning from abroad usually have no other 
thought than of entering government service where a good salary and a 
pension await them. Aside from Chinese merchants there is almost no 
middle class. This large official class, from humble filing clerks on up, 
is at all times nervously alert to comply with government orders. Only 
Buddhists are employed by the government as teachers, policemen or 
officials. By reason of education and organizing experience the heads of 
such groups as the Young Men’s Buddhist Association and the Buddha- 
Dhamma Association are usually government officials. The government 
makes it possible for all employees to spend at least three months in the 
temple on pay, and most of them have done so. Any official may rise in 
popular favour by championing Buddhism, by organizing processions 
and collections for temples and otherwise displaying religious zeal. In 
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times of national stress, national unity is called for,—unity of thought. 
The King is, and by law must be, a Buddhist. The national religion is 
Buddhism. Therefore to honour the King and uphold the nation one must 
honour and maintain Buddhism. Buddhism and nationalism merge until 
it is thought that only Buddhists truly love their country and only 


. Buddhists are Thai. 


In conclusion, to epitomize this fourth stronghold of Buddhism,— 
namely government sympathy and policy, an excerpt from the Bangkok 
Times, February 13th, 1941, may be quoted: 

‘In a speech over the local radio on Magha Bucha Day, 2484 (Feb. 11th, 
1941), Luang Vichitr Vadakarn (head of the government fine arts depart- 
ment), after telling how Magha Bucha originated, emphasized the special 
importance of the day. He said: “It is one of the most important days, 
not only in the history of Magha Bucha Day, but also of the Buddhist 
religion and of Thai history for, realizing that the importance of the nation 
is greatest, and that national unity is more important than the religion 
they used to worship, several hundred Christians converted themselves 
to Buddhism. This event is a victory for Thailand and Buddhism of 
which the people of the whole Thai nation and all Buddhists should be 
proud. . .. The Magha Bucha Day, B.E. 2484, will go down in history 
and is a good omen that the Thai race and Buddhism will thrive and 
remain consolidated to eternity.” ’ 


KENNETH E. WELLS 











TAKE, FOR INSTANCE, INDIAN MUSIC 


By MALCOLM PITT 


WHEN Carlyle wrote ‘not a parish in the world but has its parish 
accent’, he made an observation which had to do not only with the 
rhythm, intonation and pronunciation of verbal sentences, but with the 
peculiar cast of all cultural idiom. 

The translation from one parish accent to another demands the 
utmost in imagination, in understanding. Words are perhaps the most 
easily recognized vehicles of thought-forms; yet how subtly inaccurate is 
any word-for-word rendering from one language and idiom to another. 
Translation is not impossible; it can be made so skilfully that little violence 
is done the original. But the acme of skill in translation is reached only 
when the new clothing brings with it a richness of interpretation and 
background of which even the original is incapable. 

There are, however, media of expression other than words of which the 
missionary particularly is aware. He is eager to make use of all available 
means of translating life into the idiom of living. These means are 
often in terms of familiar and universal techniques, such as medicine 
and agriculture. The human mind, however, does not lend itself to a 
laboratory so easily as do soils and the chemistry of human blood. The 
missionary task demands intense and reverent study of the subtleties 
and vagaries of the meanings men attribute to the soil, to the body, as 
well as skills in the use of seeds and medicines suited to economic and 
physical well-being. 

What awful and tragic loss to himself and his work if the missionary 
conceives his vocation in any terms but those which involve the deepest 
insights into life and its expression. People and their relation with God 
and the world are more important than techniques; without knowledge 
of people, techniques based on familiar culture-patterns may be even 
dangerous to the life the missionary seeks to impart. 

Take, for instance, Indian music. No missionary of my acquaintance is 
averse to its use. Most advocate it, even belligerently, as necessary to a 
programme of Christian expansion. Some have achieved distinguished and 
significant mastery of its principles and practice. Few there are, however, 
whose own enjoyment of Indian music exceeds a certain universal satis- 
faction in simple but intriguing folk-rhythms which can be clapped 
vigorously, and folk-melodies which can be sung lustily, even taught to 
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Sunday-school groups ‘at home’ as an exotic exercise in world under- 
standing. 

There is something more to the life of a people than a somewhat incon- 
venient adjunct to evangelistic practice. It may very well be that there 
lies inherent in something new and different from the familiar that which 
may be thought of in terms of religious conviction as a vehicle of revela- 
tion. The richness of the Indian philosophy of musical experience wedded 
to an intelligent hymnology can speak in the ‘localized language’ which 
has acquired ‘associated meanings upon which composers and listeners 
can find themselves, by usage, tacitly agreed ’.* 

Because much of what one would necessarily say concerning Indian 
music must be subjective, I shall not hesitate to speak of personal experi- 
ence in this realm. Almost all of my own investigation in the realm of 
Indian music was stimulated by queries concerning the ultimate meanings 
of musical practices of the West. In the exposition of the western idiom 
to Indian musicians, these questions seem the most natural to be asked 
of the exponent of expressional form of any culture. And yet there were 
questions asked me which a westerner would find great difficulty in 
answering—largely because there has been no universally accepted 
philosophy of music in the West, or attempt to link a musical idiom with 
a total philosophy of life; and little if any use made of music in directions 
in which India finds her greatest musical satisfaction. 

For the purposes of this article I shall do no more than touch upon an 
illustrative few of the technicalities of Indian musical theory. These have 
been amply dealt with for ordinary purposes in the standard works in 
English on Indian music. These standard works have as a background 
the fundamental Sanskrit and vernacular texts on Indian musical theory. 
One of the most valuable texts in English seems to me to be that by Rai 
Bahadur Bishan Swarup on the “Theory of Indian Music’. 

The relationship of the arts of India is one which gives a clue to some 
of the fundamental theories of artistic expression. Particularly is the 
relationship between painting and music an interesting and illuminating 
one. No other advanced system of music has used painting as partner in 
musical expression. Conceived from the point of view of the painter, 
the music expresses in line of melody and rhythmic formula that which 
he seeks to elucidate in form and colour. In other words, the essential 
of any artistic expression in India is the projection in forms of beauty 
of a subjective state or of an emotional climate. Principally for this reason 
is an attempt made to harmonize through the arts the conformity of the 
individual to the various aspects of nature. Objective music, therefore, 
and the programme music of the West do not conform to Indian pattern. 

1 Walford Davies: The Pursuit of Music, p. 43. 
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To wade through a snowstorm to a symphony hall and listen to the 
Beethoven Pastoral Symphony would be a violation of truth, and a mere 
trick of performance—to entertain rather than to be experienced. 

It also follows from the subjective nature of the music of India that 
the art of improvization should be developed to a very high degree. The 
necessary use, through group participation in music, of the musical 
score of the West has robbed us of much that is creative and spontaneous 
in musical expression. Slavish conformity to traditional interpretations 
of musical scores in classical practice has made it necessary that improviza- 
tion sneak back into western recognition through the back door of music, 
in the ‘jam sessions’ of swing bands. But the Indian musician who is not 
both interpreter and composer cannot be called, in a true sense, a real 
musician. 

What I have been trying to say up to this point is that there are several 
fundamental attitudes toward music which make it something of infinite 
value to the individual as the means of spontaneous and beautiful ex- 
pression of experience, which we have exploited all too little in missionary 
attitudes toward the music of India. Another implication is that unless 
opportunity is given for improvization in music, the highest musical 
expression and the greatest depth of emotional intensity cannot be 
reached. To seek to pour all melodies (except, of course, folk-melodies, 
of which we should undoubtedly use many) into a fixed form which can 
be used successfully by a congregation is a violation of some of the highest 
meaning of Indian music. It may be possible to devise and use, without 
violence, a type of antiphonal response on the part of the congregation 
that will bring a certain amount of participation, as in work-songs and 
other folk music. It is ‘participation’, however, in India, when the listening 
group can enter into the subjective experience of the performer without 
necessarily joining him in his musical exercises. 

As illustrative of the wealth of material available in Indian musical 
apparatus, I should like to use one or two of the Ragas, or modal forms, 
into which the melodies of India may be cast. One is very strongly tempted 
here to launch into an academic exposition of the material out of which 
India builds her musical forms and practices. Particularly for the purposes 
of this exposition, background material in the Ragas (melody-types, 
modes) seems almost indispensable. It must be permitted, however, in the 
interest of conservation of space, that much be taken for granted. Suffice 
it to say that the music of India has developed ‘horizontally’, with rhythm 
and melody, rather than ‘vertically’ with harmony as essential to a musical 
vocabulary. The Indian octave is divided traditionally into twenty-two 
micro-intervals. Each interval in a given Raga has its own emotional 
climate—the total constituting the Raga. It may be based on a scale of 
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from five to seven tones, sometimes varied by the omission of one or more 
in either the ascending or descending sequence, and often by the intro- 
duction of grace. Each Raga has its own therapeutic value, each its time 
of day and season of the year, each its attraction to natural life (who has 
not been charmed, with the cobras, by the beautiful Asavari?), each its 
philosophic, spiritual and emotional reference. 


Arbitrary? Perhaps. But very real to one who knows its language. Sir 
Walford Davies has said: 


The very fact that sensitive musicians of India sing classical melodies of the 

East which sensitive musicians of the West are unable to understand (and vice 
versa) leaves no doubt that music can be a very local as well as a universal language 
even while manifesting beauty to the ear, for love beyond all language. 
One of the most revealing differences between the music of India and 
of the West is that inherently Indian music is experience-centred, whereas 
western music is so often performance-centred. (This characteristic more 
than any other is coveted by intelligent teachers of music in the West; 
but what can one do when fond parents want to have their prodigious 
offspring ‘perform’ in recital?) 

The Raga Bhairava is one of the traditional classic modes. It is one 
of the six ‘male tunes’ in the Hindu classification of melodies by families. 
This family relationship is an emotional, not a musical, kinship. Bhatrava 
is one of the most important of the thirty-six Ragas of the Ragmaila (the 
‘garland of Ragas’, descriptions with paintings of the melody-types), of 
the seventy-two of the usual classification, and of the four hundred 
theoretical modes. Its time is the morning twilight; its use, meditation. 
Its ultimate meaning is a knowledge of things which are eternal and 
which constitute the meaning of life and death. 

The personification of Bhairava, from which it derives its name, is 
that of the Hindu god Siva. Siva is seated in Kailash, his traditional 
home in the Himalaya, upon a tiger or deer-skin, his body smeared with 
ashes, his hair the matted, ash-dusted pile of the ascetic. His third all- 
seeing eye gleams from the forehead. The Ganges and Jumna rivers 
proceed from the top of his head. He wears a necklace of skulls and armlets 
of cobras, as possessor of the secrets of the continuity of life and im- 
mortality. At his side is the traditional trident with its little red flag of 
worship. 

The purpose of this picture is not to indicate that the singing or 
playing of the Raga Bhairava is in worship of Siva. It is the Raga (literally 
‘colour’, passion), not the imagery, that is important in the music. The 
musical Bhairava is not Siva. It is, however, that sense of meditative 
union with things eternal which is suggested to the Hindu by Siva in 
meditation. It is already a vocabulary of reverence, to which Christian 
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words may give new content—one might even devise a Ragmiila, a Chris- 
tian picture-language, in which the experience of life in God through 
Christ could be expressed. I might suggest here that some of our most 
devotional Christian lyrics have been set to ‘nice’ tunes that are all wrong— 
the words of a great credo to superficial jazz, or inconsequential words to 
the Sanctus of the B-minor Mass. It is not without cause that the sections 
of the Granth Sahib of the Sikhs are titled by the Ragas of Indian music. 
It is interesting to note, parenthetically, that all religious communities 
have accepted the same musical system. It is a Muslim who remarked 
that this mutual acceptance of musical theory is the strongest basis for 
communal amity. 

The musical aspects of Bhairava contain all the elements of spiritual 
excitement with infinite rest, once one accepts the conventions of the 
Indian musical vocabulary. A scale of two balanced portions is its funda- 
mental basis—the tonic, a flat flat second, a sharpened third, the fourth; 
the fifth, a flat flat sixth and a sharpened seventh. As a personal testimony 
I may say that it is under the spell of Bhairava, and silences following 
Bhairava, that some of the most facile expressions of my own experience 
of God have been possible. 

Bhairavi is one of the ‘wives’ of Bhairava. She is depicted in the 
Ragmiila as in worship before a shrine of her absent lord. The symbols 
are, of course, all Hindu. But the meaning of Bhairavi is that of utter 
self-giving and devotion. If a patriotic song is cast in Bhairavi, the meaning 
is one of selfless devotion to one’s country. A Bhairavi love song should 
be utter self-effacement in the interests of the beloved. This is one of the 
most popular of the classic Raginis, and has therefore been much used, 
perhaps often unconsciously, in Christian devotional literature. It is also 
used in the morning sandhya (twilight), the proper time for such self- 
dedication. The seven notes of the scale on which Bhairavi is based, 
excepting the first and fifth; are as flat as the physics of music will allow 
(no nonsense of a tempered scale)—a beautiful sequence of rest, peace. 

Examples could be multiplied where we would.see the pure language of 
music through its moods of determinism, of physical joy, of all the proper 
emotions (and some improper) of man, the clock and the seasons round; 
the esoteric meaning, too, of the extraordinarily varied rhythmic patterns. 
As this writing, however, is to be only illustrative, I shall not proceed 
with further exposition, however interesting to myself. 

Several objections may legitimately be raised against the data of this 
writing. Such attitudes as are here described (be it toward Indian music, 
Chinese philosophy, African magic) will be labelled as so much academic 
nonsense by many whose missionary purpose and training are impeccable. 
It seems often remote from the central purpose, and a dissipation of 
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energy therefrom—furthermore, the task of the Christian Indian, not of 
the missionary. The last statement is profoundly true. I would here pay 
grateful tribute to those Christian Indians who have furnished leadership 
in these channels of expression—I would hazard a list, did I not fear 
significant omission. The results of their efforts have so far too narrow an 
application. There should, perhaps, be some Christian centre of Indian 
culture where these and allied questions of relationship could be studied. 

In the interests of intelligent fellowship, however, it is necessary that 
missionary understanding and interpretation, such as Mr Popley and Miss 
Bissell have given the use of Indian music, be in evidence. Not that it is 
necessary that technical musical training be a part of the equipment of 
every missionary. Perhaps only to the musician can a knowledge of Indian 
music lead to a central understanding of the totality of Indian life and 
motivation; though that is certainly where such knowledge leads, so 
clearly of one piece is the fabric of Indian life. Many another interest, 
however, academic, cultural, or the like, if turned critically Indian, can 
give an at-home-ness to the new missionary so that he is less dependent 
on things western for his own private fulness of life, and his message and 
ministry find more facile and telling expression. The ultimate essential is 
a consecrated imagination and the will to understand. 

Again, the charge may be made that these old forms are out-moded in 
the general process of westernization. In this particular instance, however, 
modern expressions of possible adaptation of Indian forms to new influ- 
ences insist on a revival of the classical forms for popular use, with a liberal 
leaning on basic folk-elements (witness Tagore’s use of Baiil folk-music). 
Indian music with its old classical meanings has been introduced in the 
most advanced of the universities of India, and schools of music multiply 
across the land. Whatever may be the ultimate criteria of the process of 
cultural modification, the field I have used as illustrative is one of the many 
phases of the non-western cultures in which there lies close to the heart 
of a people a mode of expression of life whose fundamental attitudes may 
well enrich the totality of Christian expression. 


MAtco_m Pitt 











PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE AND 
EUROPEAN LAW! 


By DENYS SHROPSHIRE, C.R., D.PHIL. 


ba July 1935 an important and informative article was contributed to 
this Review by J. K. Macgregor,? showing with no little clarity 
that there is no uniformity in the attitude of the governments of the British 
Colonies in Africa towards the question of the marriage of Natives. 
(Lord Hailey has since endorsed this view. See African Survey, p. 280.) 

' The writer also shows that non-Roman Catholic missions have not 
reached anything like a common opinion on this subject; and that marriage 
has two different aspects: a civil or social contract which varies in different 
countries, and religious ceremonies and sanctions which give to the 
contract a religious meaning and value. 

Further, he says that the extremes of error are on the one hand the 
view of the Roman Catholic Church, ‘which holds that marriage is purely 
a sacrament, and escapes from the failure to recognize its social aspect by 
saying that because the State legislates for the social effects of marriage, 
marriage must be in accordance with the requirements of the State’; and 
on the other the purely civil marriage where there is no religious ceremony. 

We are all agreed (he says) ‘that in marriage both the religious sanctions 
and the civil contract have their place. The point of difference is whether 
the contract is to be rooted in an alien law that is imposed on the people 
and the religious ceremony is to be that required by Canon Law formulated 
by the Council of Trent, or whether the contract is to be rooted in Native 
Customary Law and the religious ceremony is to be one which grows in the 
Church as it develops under the influence of the Holy Spirit.’ This (he 
says) is a test question as to our attitude as Christians to African life. ‘Can 
we trust African Christian’ life to grow up under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, which means learning the lessons of the growth of Christian life 
in other parts of the world and in other ages and applying them to African 
conditions to-day, or must we say, ““This is what, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, our usage has become and this you must take upon 
yourselves” ?’ This Mr Macgregor believes to be psychologically, culturally 

1 The word ‘primitive’ here refers to all peoples who, in the main, are at the 
pre-literary stage of sociological and cultural development. 


® Christian Missions and Marriage Usage in Africa, IRM, July 1935. 
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and spiritually unsound; and he gives his reasons, saying, among other 
things, that legislation must touch what exists, strip it of what is objection- 
able and give it a chance of developing into a higher stage where fresh 
advance is possible, since legislation in advance of the average man may 
even hinder growth to a better social life. 

In other words, he demands or pleads for the recognition of the 
essential concept of Natural Law, the need of a transitional law, and the 
whole law permeated by the fulness of the Christian spirit which will 
include the contribution of the Primitive people concerned. With these 
three principles we agree. 

We must be careful not to entangle men and women in restrictions, 
impositions and demands merely on the strength of assumptions which 
they neither share nor understand. Rather must we remember that 
Christian marriage itself is part of the natural order and not merely,a 
lofty ideal towards which Primitive people must be driven along the 
legalistic path. Nor is it a magical means whereby a minority of elect 
souls rises to heights of heroism, but a solemnization of vows taken publicly 
and ‘signifying unto us the mystical union that is betwixt Christ and His 
Church’. It is a Divine Law which is the Natural Law. Divine grace 
consecrates and enables a natural relationship which achieves its value 
by virtue of its permanence and, through the vow it takes, vindicates the 
heroic and romantic in man. We must ever bear in mind and have a true 
knowledge of the relation of Divine grace to Natural Law. 

Now, the concept of Natural Law has been, since the Renaissance and 
Reformation periods, abstract and artificial, and when we take into account 
the new light thrown upon it by such newly developed sciences as psycho- 
logy, anthropology and sociology, our present conception appears still 
more defective. 

Though the Roman Empire was an absolute master it felt bound to the 
jus gentium, and the Law of Nature was both the ethical premise of the 
positive laws and the criterion of them, since the family, which is every- 
where present in all known societies and out of which developed clan and 
tribe, is a moral institution with inalienable rights antecedent to all 
positive law. 

During the seventeenth century, however, the Law of Nature ceased 
to be such, in the juridical conception of that time, and became a rational 
imperative inherent in human nature. Thus the Natural Law ceased to be 
the actualization of the Eternal Law, and positive laws and the Law of 
Nature became identified in a rationalistic absolute. Hence the greater 
part of man’s nature, the sub-rational and the supernatural, was ignored, 
neglected and starved, and local customs and traditions which fostered 
natural pieties and bound men to the soil were destroyed because they 
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seemed to have no immediate rational utility. Yet it was not perceived 
that such neglect of the life of instinct and tearing up of roots was itself 
irrational and a violation of Natural Law; or that the Natural Law of 
human nature is the law of a rational animal. 

Moreover the conception of the absolutism of reason also belittled 
the realm above reason. Even now, though psychologists, anthropologists 
and sociologists fully recognize the sub-rational realm of instinct, they 
have paid far less attention, with a few exceptions, to the realm exceeding 
reason. This attitude I myself tried to correct in a recent book where I 
endeavoured to show that the whole life of a Primitive people is permeated, 
not only by the sub-rational, but also by the supernatural without which 
it could not well survive or have survived. 

By refusing to do justice to man’s whole and proportionate nature we 
have opened the way for Nazism and Fascism, which have gone to the 
further extreme of erecting not merely the sub-rational but also the 
irrational into an absolute. 

The rationalistic concept of Natural Law is really unnatural because 
it is untrue to the facts of nature and easily degenerates into legalism 
and mere extrinsic power over others, as in South Africa at the 
present time. 

All this is not to say that reason has no place in the surmounting of 
superstition, the reform of arbitrary enactments, and the general control 
of the sub-rational. Nevertheless, the laws which God Himself makes 
inherent in society as His creation, both natural and supernatural, are 
alone adequate to man’s fulness of being. God is both the Creator and the 
Redeemer, the Creator of nature and supernature, and these can never be 
separated as long as the world lasts, without serious and fundamental 
misdirection leading to disaster in all social life. 

Now, the two main factors in the restoration and guidance of the 
wider community are the Church and the State, which have to shape the 
crude material of history into symphonic unity. . 

Running through the whole of history is the duality of the relation 
between the secular and the sacred, which duality is always in danger of 
degenerating into a monism or into a dualism implying antagonistic 
entities. Church and State are the spiritual and temporal poles of all 
human life, reflecting the concomitance of sense life and spiritual life in 
man himself, and each limits the other in a tendency towards a unifica- 
tion which is never complete. Hence there is always danger of conflict, 
the one tending to aspiration and representing the ‘ideal’, the other tending 
to conservatism and representing the ‘organizational’. It is the variance 
of these forces which produces the dynamism of history, making of it a 
continually creative process, and such tension is due to man’s recognition 
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of his own dual nature as an immortal being living in time. For the 
Christian, however, man’s spiritual nature and its claims are not merely a 
matter of speculation or even of inspiration, but a revealed fact in a Divine 
Incarnation. Therefore, a Christian civilization can neither flout Caesar 
nor ignore God without ceasing to be true to its own nature. Owing to 
the neglect of God practically throughout European civilization, our 
problem to-day is how to prevent the absorption of the supernatural in 
the natural, the Church into the totalitarian State. The conception 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s’ lies at the very basis of the Christian experience, and every 
attempt to overstep such limits, from either side, has violated the laws 
both of Nature and of Revelation. 

Yet this duality of Church and State is not and need not become . 
either a monism or a dualism. Indeed, the evil days that are now upon us 
invite us to find out where we have gone astray and missed the right path. 
And in this great task we must be careful to avoid not only present-day 
totalitarianism but also the Erastianism of the Anglican and Orthodox 
Churches, the extreme ecclesiasticism of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the confused spiritual complexus of Lutheran and Calvinistic Con- 
tinental Churches. Lastly, we must ever bear in mind that though ‘the 
powers that be are ordained of God’ yet the Christian Church is autonom- 
ous, universal and personal, claiming to speak and intervene with regard 
to moral, domestic and social problems concerning the family and what- 
ever else has a bearing on man’s moral, social and religious life. 

Let us now endeavour to apply the foregoing principles. In the first 
place Natural Law will come into operation in the full recognition and regis- 
tration of Primitive marriage by the State. It is safe to say that almost all 
Primitive communities already have a legal registration of their marriages, 
but such registration is unwritten and largely consists of. personal witness 
by both families to the handing over of some token or seal of the marriage 
as cattle, hoes, shells, etc. 

When, however, the laws, customs and sanctions of a pre-literary 
culture begin to break down and tend to disintegration through culture 
contact with a literary and civilized people, it is essential that the former 
culture, if it is to save itself from complete wreckage, loss of soul and 
personality and of its peculiar contribution to the commonwealth of 
nations (as happened, for instance, in the cases of the American Indians, 
Tasmanians and aboriginal Australians), should immediately adopt the 
literary methods of preserving tradition from the latter and literary culture. 
The unwritten witness is quite inadequate when the Native people begin 
to travel hither and thither great distances and among strange people 
with entirely different laws and customs, separating themselve¢ from their 
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families. Hence the more permanent and potentially universal method of 
the written witness and proof of marriage is essential. 

In South Africa the compulsory registration of Bantu marriage has 
been in force in Natal for seventy years, in Southern Rhodesia for about 
twenty years, in Swaziland (voluntarily, with a view to compulsory regis- 
tration) for ten years, and over the past eight years it has been asked for 
from the Union government by the Bunga (Native parliament) of the 
Transkei. It is also, at the present time, being sought by Africans and 
Europeans even in those provinces in the Union which hitherto have 
refused to register such marriages, and Natal complains of the adverse 
effects on their system of Native law and on Native social life through the 
non-registration of Bantu marriage in the Cape, Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. Moreover, all the municipalities on the Reef in the Transvaal 
have been pleading for such registration for several years past, as they 
have no means of proving Native marriage in the urban areas, and this 
lack of proof is a potent cause of much concubinage. I am also told by a 
high official in Northern Rhodesia that a voluntary system of registration 
is being inaugurated there. 

We must now proceed to the question of Christian marriage on the 
part of a Primitive people. There is need of constructive proposals, not 
only as a foundation for the present, but also for the far distant future. 
Not only is simplification needed but also scope for a perennially potential 
transitional law for the intermediate class who will still be largely attached 
to their tribe, while not yet fully civilized. A solution is required which 
is based on the threefold principle mentioned above, no part of which can 
be ignored without grave peril and confusion (which results can easily be 
seen in South Africa at the present time), even as we cannot ignore any 
one of the dominant factors of individual human personality without 
similar results. 

It will be found necessary, then, to provide for three grades—those 
still living under tribal rule, the intermediate class just mentioned, and the 
exempted class who have come out of Native law and custom entirely 
and are living as do Europeans. Our legal system should be free and 
flexible enough to assist in the development of all three groups, which 
should at the same time be encouraged to co-operate in their own develop- 
ment, while still preserving the unity of the groups. 

Assuming, then, that the registration of Primitive marriage has become 
the law of the State, the Church should recognize this government regis- 
tered marriage, bless it and raise it to the monogamous state through 
Baptism and special ceremonial formulae for those who desire to become 
Christians. This is the practice, at the present time, of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa (Anglican), of the Roman Catholic Church and 
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of some others. Here it will be of interest to quote from the Canon Law 
of the Church of the Province of South Africa: 

Where a heathen man and woman have been united in such a way that the 
union is, according to the custom of the tribe, regarded as marriage, even though 
it be potentially polygamous or potentially dissoluble, the state of the marriage thence 
resulting is ipso facto raised to the status of a Christian marriage when both parties 
have been baptized. After Baptism the parties must receive the Church’s Blessing 
on the marriage union, which shall be given in such a form as both to recognize 
its previous validity and at the same time to satisfy the requirements of the civil 
law (xx. 3). 

Such requirements would be, in the case under consideration, State 
registration. I am told by officials of both the Lutheran and the Paris 
Evangelical missions that their societies would probably be prepared to 
take the same position. Also I have spoken to individual Methodist 
ministers and to predicants of the Dutch Reformed Church, European 
and African, some of whom agree with this position. In such a vital matter 
it is much to be hoped that the Christian Church (in the widest sense) 
will stand united if only for the sake of the Bantu people themselves, who 
already have at least three hundred religious sects. Here Natural Law 
will receive its due recognition and will tend to cause confusion to cease. 

It is quite false to assume that Natural Law and ethical principle have 
nothing in common. There is no human morality that is not implicitly 
Christian. The leading virtues of mankind have a long anthropological— 
not to say biological—history, and one that takes us back past man’s 
present position of dominance, with its temporarily greater margin of 
security, to less favourable conditions when human beings competed with 
the rest of creation on far more equal and exacting terms. So too we may 
postulate that what we know in their developed form as virtues are genetic- 
ally related to very primitive emotional reactions, themselves originating 
in more or less unconscious dispositions. (See R. R. Marett: Huxley 
Lecture, 1939.) 

The legal consequences of the above registered marriage, then, will 
be those of Native law and custom, as is the case at the present time in 
Natal, Zululand and Southern Rhodesia. 

Next we come to the intermediate or transitional class concerning 
which Lord Hailey writes: 

The Union [of South Africa] has in another respect a legal problem of unusual 
difficulty. It has to provide for natives who still retain a great part of their cus- 
tomary observances; but it also has to provide for a population which is rapidly 
passing under europeanized conditions but is not so fully europeanized as to 
come easily under European civil law. Difficulty arises, for instance, from the 
fact that natives who marry by Christian rites come under European marriage 
law, and thereby abandon to an uncertain extent their rights and duties under 
native law. Both in its numbers, and the extent to which it has departed from 
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native traditions, this part of the population is much more prominent in the 
Union than elsewhere. No conscious effort seems yet to have been made to adjust the 
judicial system to the needs of this class. (African Survey, p. 283.) 

vt Here the legalities of the marriage will be of a transitional kind, not 
entirely those of Native law nor having all the legal consequences of 
European marriage. Any of the Natives in this class, holding a Christian 
marriage certificate (together with a certificate of government registration), 
could then apply to the government officer for a ‘legal certificate’ which 
this marriage officer would attach to the Christian marriage certificate. 
This would leave the new legal explanations of a transitional kind to the 
government officer, who is the proper person to deal with them, would 
avoid such explanations at the time of marriage (as in some places at 
the present time), and would obviate undue interference with Christian 
marriage on the part of the State, as is now the case in the Transvaal and 
Southern Rhodesia, concerning which there are many serious complaints 
on the part of missionaries. Further, it would also do away with some 
present unsatisfactory systems whereby hundreds of Natives are com- 
pelled to waste endless time and trouble seeking something which many of 
them do not really desire even though they are Christians (there is nothing 
specifically Christian or sacrosanct in present European marriage law) and 
concerning which they have probably never been consulted. 

Great flexibility should be exercised with regard to the development, 
application and administration of such a transitional law, and changes in 
it should only take place together with continual consultation with the 
Native people concerned. 

In none of the Protectorates in South Africa can it be said that there 
has been a truly organic progressive development but, rather, a patch- 
work imposition of European legalities awkwardly applied. In at least one 
of them European civil marriage is widely undertaken merely to secure 
a marriage certificate, and often without any intention of fulfilling the 
legal implications of such marriage. This is also true in parts of the Union 
where Natural Law is not recognized and Native marriage not registered. 
Yet, in spite of these false and undiscerning attempts, a well-considered 
transitional law could be applied with great effect in most of these places. 

We now come to the exempted class. 

Exemptions for the Native people are imperative if real hardship is 
to be avoided. They should be given more freely than at present and should 
bring the exempted more into line in a variety of ways with civilized 
society. Most educated Natives we have met despise the present system 
of exemptions in South Africa. On this subject Lord Hailey writes : 


Perhaps the most urgent need in defining the field in which native law should 
be applied is in connexion with the provision of letters of exemption to individual 
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natives. If such letters were held by all Africans to whom native law can no is | 
longer be appropriately applied, the courts would be greatly assisted in applying ’ 
the law which is just in each individual case. (African Survey, p. 269.) 

Here it might be worth while briefly to illustrate the above principles to 
by reference to the Natal Code of Native Law. 

In the Union of South Africa the Natal system is the one with most kr 
legal balance and historical common sense. It recognizes the threefold m 
principle we have already considered except in the actual administration 
of Native Christian marriage, which, I am told by a high official of that 
Province, is also much too complicated. Native law and custom are 
respected and Native marriage registered as a ‘civil’ marriage for the 
Bantu, and there is a transitional law (which is gradually changing and 
improving, probably too slowly for these times) for Christian Natives. 
Thus Native society is not swiftly disrupted, as in other parts of the 
Union, because the changes introduced into the law do not seriously 
affect the staples at the marital centre of its domestic life. Such changes 
are of a subordinate nature, as grounds for divorce, meaning of desertion, 
adultery as a bar to succeeding, condonation as a bar and so forth. These 
represent important changes tending to strengthen in a Christian direction 
rather than to disrupt, and such staples as ‘lobola’, ‘consent’ and religious 
ceremony remain, the last named being partly Native and partly Christian. 
A ‘law of majority’ has been introduced for men (in strict Native law 
a man, whatever his age, is a minor if he lives in his father’s kraal) and 
a ‘law of majority’ for women when they have qualified by ‘emancipation’. 
Exemptions from Native law and custom also exist for those who qualify.? 

A word should be said concerning the attitude of the Native people to 
European civil marriage, one of the ‘extremes of error’ referred to above. 

Generally speaking, the Bantu people say that for them European 
civil marriage is a marriage without dignity and honour, and is more often 
than not undertaken by them when they desire to escape tribal and family 
responsibilities and to hide immoral deeds. It takes away the sanctity of 
marriage and is regarded as something cheap when compared with their 
own ‘lobola’ marriage. Also it is detrimental (they say) on account of the 
law of the ‘ age of majority’ because it flouts the authority of parents and 
the laws of Native society. There is no attempt at conciliation (as in 
Native society) in cases of quarrels but, on the contrary, easy divorce. 
European civil marriage not being understood by them causes disaster to 
homes, property and children. Moreover (they say), it is an attempt to 
enforce monogamy by not registering Native marriage. Nor is it a finan- 
cially cheap marriage, as the government says, because ‘the half-crown fee 


+ But see the writer’s booklet, The Bantu Woman under the Natal Code of Native Law. 
Lovedale Press. 1941. 
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is merely an addition to our lobola’. The Natives refer contemptuously to 
a ‘half-crown wife’, and one who had divorced his wife says, ‘She only 
cost half-a-crown and there was no religious ceremony, she means nothing 
to me.’ 

A European official in high authority and of great experience and 


knowledge concerning civil marriage for Natives has recently com- 
municated to me the following: 


Marriages at half-a-crown apiece, contracted with absence of ceremony or 
formality before a Native Commissioner, are not treasured as something sacred or 
even valued. Vanity and social emulation are satisfied for the moment but the 
union does not endure the adversity and temptation which beset every young 


Native couple. 

For lack of space we cannot here enter into the reasons for this attitude 
on the part of the Native people to European civil marriage, but anyone 
who knows even a little about the constitution of Native society will at 
once realize that secularized European civil marriage could never be a true 
fulfilment of Primitive marriage. 

Finally, then, we can agree with Mr Macgregor that the social contract 
of Primitive marriage need not and should not be rooted in an alien law 
that is imposed upon the people, nor need the religious ceremony be that 
required by the Canon Law formulated by the Council of Trent. On the 
contrary, by adhering to the principles here laid down a wider thorough- 
fare can be opened towards the ultimate attainment of a re-created law 
of marriage in its religious, legal and social aspects, influenced and 
informed by a new and greater fulness of the Christian spirit. 

At all costs, with the present spectacle of Europe before our eyes, 
let us beware of equating ‘Christian’ with ‘European’. St Paul said not 
“Be ye followers of me’ but ‘Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ’ (1 Cor. x1. 1). It is in Him who came ‘not to destroy but to fulfil’ 
that Primitive people will find conserved all that God has taught them 
hitherto and which in Him can be transformed into a new creation both in 
their individual and in their social life. 

The legal aspect, which is merely an aspect of social control, cannot 
be all-powerful in the rehabilitation of Primitive family life. The whole 
psychological, moral and religious background of the Native people must 
ever be kept in mind, for it will warn us that the function of law and 
legalities is not to create and transform but to reflect, rather, the state of 
society; they can only be truly effective pari passu with a change of 
emotional and psychological forces and ethical conceptions. 

Denys SHROPSHIRE, C.R. 








POLYGAMY AND THE CHURCH 
IN AFRICA 


By S. I. KALE 


I HAVE lived among polygamous people all my life, though my father 

happened to have only one wife, properly speaking. My reason for 
saying this is that he lived with one other woman either just before or 
immediately after my mother, I am not sure which, but she did not live 
with him for long and he did not have another after her. My mother is the 
only one who bore my father children and according to the idea of our 
tribe, she is the real wife. 

My father was converted to Christianity when he was young, long 
before he had a wife. However, he was not persuaded to ‘marry’ my 
mother, that is, to receive church blessing on their union, until I was old 
enough to be one of the ‘pages’ at my mother’s wedding. In the same 
village there were converts who also received blessing on their unions; but 
before they could receive this they had to put away their other wives and 
hold to only one, the beloved. With this problem my father was not 
confronted because, as I said above, the only other woman with whom 
he lived had been divorced long before. Now these other men who sent 
away some of their wives in order to be fit for church blessing soon recalled 
them after the blessing had been received. The question then arose: is it 
right to have sent away these women, for no other reason than that the 
minister wanted their husbands to keep only one wife each in order to 
become communicants or full members of the Church, or, is it not better 
to be a non-communicant, with these women, once a man has committed 
himself to this kind of life? This was the first time that I really took an 
interest in the question of polygamy and church discipline. It may be said 
in passing that the minister had no control over these men after they had 


fulfilled the letter of the law by sending away their wives before obtaining 
the blessing. * 


The second important occasion upon which this matter attracted my 


attention was when the synod of the Anglican church in my district 
debated the question whether children born out of holy wedlock should 
be baptized in infancy or not. The debate went on for a long time and 
several views were expressed. Many clergy were there who said that it 
would be difficult for them to enforce the ruling of the synod on the 
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subject, namely, that such children could only be baptized when satis- 
factory provision had been made for their godly upbringing; otherwise 
they must wait until they are old enough to take the vow themselves. 
Some even asked ‘Who did sin?’ 

The next time that I thought seriously about the problem was during 
my college days (I went to the college late). On several occasions we had 
a debate on the different aspects of the subject and I was very much in 
favour of open polygamy, which I believed and still believe to be better 
than secret polygamy or, what is worse, promiscuous living after mono- 
gamous marriage. The fact that the college is situated in a community 
which is professedly monogamous, but which is full of complaints about 
irregularity and unfaithfulness, gave force to my argument. 

The last and most important occasion when the matter engaged my 
mind, apart from more or less casual talk with friends on the subject, 
was when the delegates from the Madras meeting returned to Nigeria in 
1939 and told us that Christians from all over the world were shocked to 
hear that there were in any country people who call themselves Christians 
and yet are content to be polygamous or to tolerate polygamy. These 
delegates told us that they were so much ashamed of themselves that they 
could not bring the matter out for open discussion. Since I came to 
England I have come across some books in which polygamy is taken for 
granted as a feature of African culture and as one which should be 
preserved to save society from becoming disorganized. 

Now, I should like to take the foregoing points one by one and discuss 
them. In the first illustration which I gave, it is tacitly assumed that 
Africa is a polygamous country. This is true if we judge by the present 
prevailing custom; many Africans do this and conclude that we must 
preserve our heritage. They assume that other races in the world have 
always been what they are now, monogamous people. But history tells us 
they are wrong. Polygamy belongs to the lower stage of racial or national 
development. In so far as it is a feature of culture at all, it is a feature of 
primitive culture and I know our own would be the last to wish to continue 
for ever as a primitive people. Again it would appear that polygamy has 
become more popular with the spread of Muslim influence over the 
continent, and since the introduction of a money economy in place of 
the old household economy (a man with many wives is able to cultivate 
more land and have a larger income, and therefore polygamy pays). In 
those earlier times when marriage by exchange was the rule and tribal 
laws and customs were strictly observed, so that at times a man might 
have to wait for his niece to reach the age of puberty before he could get a 
wife, very few could have more than one wife. In my experience many 
of my friends who were content to have one wife when their income was 
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small have multiplied their wives in proportion as their income increases. 
Basing their argument upon this last fact, some men have suggested that 
the right solution of the problem lies in the raising of the standard of 
living. People will cease to have many wives because they cannot afford to 
support more than one. In some parts of Nigeria, for instance, where it 
costs very much to have a wife, the people are generally monogamous. 
This may be a solution, but it certainly is not the Christian solution. 

As to the steps that the Church has taken in the past to encourage 
believers to live up to the universal Christian standard, none is so objection- 
able, to my mind, as that which ordered people to send away their wives, 
which almost invariably led to dishonest practices. Fortunately, this is no 
longer a common practice of the Church. But one wonders whether rules 
and regulations or synodal decrees are enough to bring about the desired 
change, or whether the Church is not a little impatient in expecting all 
her members to be able to conform to this high Christian standard in such 
a short time. I do not intend to suggest that the Church should lower her 
standard, especially for Africa, or that she should compromise as she has 
never done elsewhere, but I think (as a layman) that she could give the 
matter more careful study and attention, by directing her efforts more 
towards the preparation of the rising generation for the new life and by 
making much of instances of successful Christian marriages. 

There are many in Africa to-day who cannot believe that Christian 
marriage is not just monogamy, as the civil marriage custom of the western 
countries through which Christianity has been brought to us is known. 
The reason for this is that in some countries, at least, the civil aspect is 
given more respect and emphasis than the church aspect of the contract. 
A man and woman are expected to go before the magistrate to take the 
oath, and so forth, before they go to the priest: no wonder that when 
anything goes wrong in their life they think of going to the magistrate 
first before, indeed if ever, they think of going to the priest. On the whole 
the average convert who believes in obeying the church regulation with 
regard to marriage expects a miracle to happen in his married life, of 
such a kind that he will not have to make the necessary adjustment or 
face the problems of learning his wife’s likes and dislikes, which married 
people in pagan or Muslim homes learn and practise. There are, unfor- 
tunately, in most cases not enough examples of Christian families about 
for the average convert to see, for the missionaries are not often married 
persons themselves, and if they are, they are somehow regarded as people 
who do not share the difficulties and failings of poor mortal men. 

As we have said above, the practice of polygamy is at present the rule in 
Africa. Women have not only reconciled themselves to the position; some 
even consider it a disgrace to be the only wife of a man. They give all 
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sorts of reasons for desiring a partner or co-wife and sometimes help their 
husbands to prepare for the necessary expenses of having another wife. 
As long as this idea remains, polygamy will no doubt reign. Of course I 
am not here thinking of the handful of enlightened women in the Church 
and along the coast of Africa, but of the mass inland, to whom education 
is something unheard of and whose view of life is still that of their great- 
grandmothers: that a woman’s chief aim is to bear children and that in all 
circumstances she should have a man to protect her or take away her 
reproach. To remove this idea, a change of values and of appreciation, 
which comes through education, and a change of heart must take place. 
This will bring many problems into the social and economic life of the 
country, which we must be prepared to face. But we need not think 
that the trouble will be too great for us: others have done it before and 
we shall have their history to guide us. 

To my mind the aim of the Church in Africa should be and is already, 
I believe, to make all Christians uphold and practise Christian monogamy. 
This is not going to be easy to achieve. Laws may make people marry 
only one wife, but it will be left for the individual to keep or not to the 
one wife whom he has taken. We may desire that Christians in Africa 
should become monogamists on grounds of conformity or in order to be 
regarded as full orthodox members of the Universal Church. But this 
may not carry us nearer to the ideal Christian marriage. We may wait 
until, for economic reasons, people cannot afford to have more than one 
wife. Then there will no longer be any virtue in it. Besides, economic and 
cultural considerations sink into insignificance when we think of the 
spiritual, which after all is the highest and best, though at the same time 
’ the most difficult. For this reason we shall not say anything further about 
these. As Christians we are concerned with the question of how to be true 
to our calling. We see ourselves surrounded, to say the least, by un- 
Christian standards; we know there are Christians all over the world 
who are loyally maintaining a Christian standard and we believe that 
the African Christian is able in God’s strength to be as faithful as any 
other Christian on God’s earth. But before he is well and truly estab- 
lished he needs the guidance and sympathy of fellow-Christians from 
outside his own country; he needs guidance based upon real knowledge 
of all that is involved, and sympathy which is genuine and deep and which 
is not based upon the false assumption that the African is an inferior 
being, incapable of controlling himself =“ of attaining the high ideal of 
Christianity. 


S. I. Kate 
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A MISSIONARY PIONEER IN MADAGASCAR 


HENRY RUuSILLON, MISSIONNAIRE A MapDAGASCaR (1872-1938). By J. E. SIORDET. 
Illustrated. Paris: Société des Missions Evangéliques. Vol. I: Le pionnier 
(1872-1913). 15 fr. 1940. Vol. II: Le semeur (1913-1938). 20 fr. 1941. 
(Both volumes together: 30 fr.) Also obtainable from the Society’s 
office in Geneva: 1 rue des Chaudronniers. Vol. I: 2.50 Sw. fr. Vol. II: 
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— new missionary book from the Continent is precious in these 
isolating days, and beyond all price when the book is intrinsically 
good. Moreover, there is no form of biography so fascinating as a life told 
in letters, given that the subject was a good letter-writer. And Henry 
Rusillon was certainly that. As Pastor Daniel Couve says in the preface to 
this book: ‘One of the charms of his style is that he wrote as he talked.’ 
In spite of the English spelling of his Christian name, and although he 
was born and brought up in Geneva and died there, Henry Rusillon was 
of French ancestry. He spent a few years of his childhood in America, 
where once as a punishment he was put alone on a bench with a small 
Negro. They became boon companions, and that friendship coloured his 
whole outlook on life. As a lad in Geneva he was for a time strongly 
influenced by the Salvation Army. He longed for a university course and 
the ministry. There was no money for that, and he became a carpenter- 
evangelist. But he was so forcible and unconventional that his pastor- 
sponsors found it wisest to have him sent to Montpellier for some 
theological training. After one short pastorate he offered himself to the 
Paris Missionary Society, and was sent to Madagascar at twenty-five— 
already some five years married, and with two children. There he spent 
over twenty-five vigorous years in pioneer work till broken health drove 
him home to spend the last fourteen years in rousing the French-speaking 
countries on behalf of missions in general, and of Madagascar in particular. 
That is the skeleton of the story. But these two volumes of letters, 
selected and arranged by Pastor Siordet with explanatory connecting 
paragraphs, do more than simply clothe the skeleton—they breathe life 
into it; even in cold print the man is vital. 
Rusillon was a pioneer missionary in every sense, not merely geographi- 
cally and ethnologically, but psychologically. He not only set foot where 
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no white man had ever been in that vast island (one of his books is entitled 
Un Petit Continent—Madagascar); he not only discovered Native tribes 
who had never before seen a white man; he did more. He evolved for him- 
self and practised (though it is true others were doing it at the same time) 
the new method of missionary approach, by which the missionary does 
not descend as a superior being to enforce his religion and his methods of 
life upon a strange barbarian race, but instead learns to know and love 
them and to identify himself with them, in a way which with all reverence 
may be called a sort of Kenosis, a self-emptying. 


These Malagasy grow on me [he writes]. I feel I am becoming one myself. 
. . . Itis in the thick smoky atmosphere [of a Native hut] that we raise tremendous 
questions; here the missionary collects his data on Native ideas and mentality. It 
is done not with the eyes and ears only. Souls reveal themselves; one consciousness 
meets another at the same goal, having got there by a different road. It is more 
than sympathy that is born of these meetings—there comes an affection made up 
of respect and mutual understanding. 


And alongside that runs the second modern principle—that the 
Natives must co-operate with the missionary in the evangelization of their 
race, and finally take all responsibility. “These days I work increasingly 
for the Malagasy—but above all I work with them.’ 

Rusillon began his work in Madagascar in a stormy political period, 
and there was every other kind of difficulty: 


We have been called ‘kid-glove missionaries’. To-day we claim the honour of 
being pioneers. We are determined to plant the flag of Jesus Christ where it has 
never before been planted. We will fight for the souls of the Sakalave tribe against 
paganism; against Islam, whose propaganda is active; against the Jesuits. We 
want to rescue the Tsimihéty from polygamy and the darkness of animism. 


And of course, always, there was the crippling paralysis of lack of funds. 
But nothing could daunt or even hinder this consecrated and controlled 
whirlwind of a man. The sphere allotted to the Paris mission was the north- 
west of the island, and from his centre there at Marovoay he pushed north- 
wards and discovered the Sakalave tribe, who became his personal concern, 
at almost the same time and in the same way that Kendall Gale the 
Englishman was working amongst the Marofotsy to the north-east of the 
island. The parallelism in the work of the two men is very striking. 

But these letters are filled not so much with details of Rusillon’s 
adventures as with his reactions to them, and to those no review can do 
justice. The letters are full of his racy humour, his shrewd judgments, his 
deep spirituality. He had a gift of unstudied epigram at times: ‘We are off 
at 3 a.m. to-morrow; time is money, but here time is souls.’ ‘I have noticed 
sorrowfully that [the home churches] look on missions as an interesting 
hors d’ceuvre.’ There is a whole letter on his subtle and delicate approach 
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to the timid fear-stricken souls of the Malagasy, and on the long wait for 
results; another on the ideal missionary, to which I can do no more than 
allude for lack of space. 

It is a stimulating book that Pastor Siordet has given us, compiled with 
self-effacing skill. This is the only really valid kind of ‘escape’ literature, 
and I wish the book could appear in English, in a shortened form. 


Jessre ForsytH ANDREWS 
Kino’s Lancuey, Herts. 





CHRISTIAN RE-UNION 


CHRISTIAN RE-UNION: A Plea for Action. By HucH Martin. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 6s. 1941. 

Lay CELEBRATION OF THE Lorp’s Supper: A Congregationalist Point of View. 
By H. C. Lerever. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 2 as. 1940. 

Lay ADMINISTRATION OF THE Lorp’s Supper: A Methodist Point of View. 
By A. Marcus Warp. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 3 as. 1941. 


I‘ a Christian from some remote sphere, ignorant of our history and 

traditions and our tenacious denominationalism, were suddenly to 
find himself planted down in British Christianity, he would probably 
feel himself a bewildered guest at a kind of religious Mad Hatter’s Tea 
Party. Mr Martin is too considerate to put it in this way, but the implica- 
tion is hard to resist and it is supported by a great deal of evidence. We 
have breathed so long the atmosphere of a disunited Church that most 
of us are inured to it, though happily an increasing number of people are 
becoming restless about it. What, then, is the urgent case for Christian 
unity? The practical considerations come first in the book, not because 
they are the most important but because they are the most apparent, 
though they are important enough. Christian unity is demanded by the 
present state of the world, by the clamant need for efficient Christian 
service and by the grave handicap which disunion imposes on the world- 
wide mission of the Church. 

But at the back of these practical considerations lie others which Mr 
Martin claims to be compelling. First, the Church is already one; it has 
one Lord and one Faith, and is therefore under the most solemn obliga- 
tion to put into operation that unity which it inherently possesses. If it 
is one of the most promising; it is also one of the most humbling facts 
about the Church of Christ, that the four hundred delegates to the 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order in 1937, from a hundred 
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and twenty-two Christian communions, could adopt so comprehensive and 
far-reaching an affirmation on unity, and yet remain separate. When men 
can agree as these agreed, what hinders them from going forward to the 
natural and logical issue of that agreement? What paralysis afflicts the 
will, when the mind is convinced? 

Second, that Christian unity is the Will of God is clear from the 
evidence of the New Testament, the experience of the Church and the 
facts of the present situation. The recognition of this Will of God is seen 
in many directions, notably in the creation and work of the International 
Missionary Council, and the two world movements of Faith and Order 
and Life and Work. Moreover, unions between churches which have no 
serious doctrinal barriers have taken place: Methodists in Great Britain 
and America; the Church of Scotland and the Unitéd Free Church; 
Methodists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians in Canada; Evangelical 
Churches in France; as well as the federation (not union) which constitutes 
the body known as the Church of Christ in China. South India, with its 
scheme, now, one hopes, nearing consummation, for the first union 
between episcopal and non-episcopal churches, holds the place of honour, 
and is an example being followed in many other areas. The Outline of 
a Re-union Scheme for Great Britain is a courageous and promising 
development. 

Mr Martin burkes no questions. He discusses with candour such 
difficult subjects as apostolic succession, baptism, intercommunion, 
episcopacy and the whole question of the ministry, and the relation of the 
Church to the State. His conclusion is that there is no fundamental reason 
why the non-Roman churches should not go forward rapidly towards 
union. And that conclusion, to those who approach the subject with a 
candour equal to that of the author, is in our judgment impossible to 
resist. This book should be read by every one who has any interest in 
that which is surely a major concern of every Christian—the unity of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Outside the Church of Rome, Christianity is 
asserting that unity. To fail to give effect to that assertion is to sin against 
the light. 

A note may be added on two extremely important pamphlets lately 
published by the Christian Literature Society for India. Both are on the 
Lay Administration of the Lord’s Supper; one, by Dr H. C. Lefever, a 
Congregationalist point of view, which argues that the principle of Lay 
Administration is necessarily linked to the maintenance of the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of all believers; the other, by the Rev. A. Marcus 
Ward, a Methodist point of view, which stands by the South India Scheme 
and deals with Dr Lefever’s arguments. These two pamphiets by Indian 
missionaries are of great value, and are written in exactly the spirit in 
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which theological debate should be conducted. Mr Ward’s, with the 
Report of the Indian sub-committee on Lay Celebration, seems to us 
to set out a position which the uniting churches in South India could 
reasonably accept. 


W. J. Nose 
LONDON 





CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1938. Volume I. By ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE, 
assisted by V. M. Boutter. Maps. London: Oxford University Press 
(for the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 28s. 1941. 

DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN ForgiGN REeLatTions, Volume III: July 1940- 
June 1941. Edited by S. SHeparp Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston, 
Mass.: World Peace Foundation. $3.75. 1941. 

A Letrer TO GREAT BRITAIN FROM SWITZERLAND. By Kart Bartu. London: 
Sheldon Press. 1s. 6d. New York: Macmillan. 75 cents. 1941. (THis 
CHRISTIAN CAUSE.) 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCHES TO THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPEAN 


Lire. By P. S. Gerpranpy. London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 6d. 1941. 


ce invaluable survey produced annually by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs under the inspiring guidance of Professor 
Arnold Toynbee appears later than usual, owing to the absorption of so 
many of those engaged in its production upon work connected with the 
war. The text of the book was. virtually ready before the outbreak of war. 
The volume covers the full range of international relations for the year 
1938, except that the relations of Germany with Czechoslovakia and the 
events leading up to the Munich Agreement are to be dealt with in a 
second volume, for which Mr R. G. D. Laffan is to be responsible. 

To study this first volume is to realize how vast a change has come 
over the world between the events chronicled and the present time. 
Short as is the span of months, it is almost as if we looked across a deep 
gulf to another civilization. Nevertheless, it would be fatal to allow our 
absorption in current events to obscure the importance of the analyses 
given here. When peace comes again, as come it will, there will be a 
myriad probicms to be solved, and the basis of information contained in 
these pages will prove then to be much more relevant than on a cursory 
judgment it might now seem to be. 

Among the major events described are the Anglo-Italian agreement 
and the resignation of Mr Eden, the German seizure of Austria and the 
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events concluding the Spanish war. There is a section on Palestine of 
importance to all who realize the significance of Palestine for the future 
and who desire to understand the nature of the problems to be solved. 
The same section includes an interesting discussion of the events which 
led up to the rendition of Hatay to Turkey. A notable section is that 
which deals with the Far East, and reference should be made also to a 
passage in the economic section dealing with Japanese economy. The 
writer asserts that up to the end of 1938 the economic gains to Japan 
from her seizure of Manchuria and the invasion of China were ‘of a very 
modest order’. He further points out that the policy followed by the 
western Powers in asserting mainly their own interests and refraining 
from active help to China did not in the end even preserve those interests. 

A section contributed by D. Mitrany on the American scene describes 
with insight and candour the conflicting currents of American opinion; 
the ‘misty suspicion felt by Americans at large of Europe’s honesty and 
will to peace’; and the concentration of American thinking on American 
safety and defence. Here again, while what is said may for the moment 
have ceased to be true, the causes of difficulty and misunderstanding 
between North America and Europe are deep-rooted and must be 
understood. 

The book of ‘Documents’, dealing as it does with a period closing 
with June 1941, is much more up-to-date in its facts, and this reflects 
the difference between America and Britain in facilities for book produc- 
tion at the present time. It consists, as its title indicates, of a mass of docu- 
ments, and it is bound to be of value not only to students in America, 
but to those in Britain and elsewhere who can lay hold of it, for it contains 
the actual text of many international declarations, diplomatic statements 
and other public papers which are necessary to a thorough knowledge 
of the course of international events. In their desire to have their book 
available for the use of universities in the autumn of 1941, the editors 
have resorted, where official papers were not yet released, to unofficial 
sources, though they have every reason to believe that their texts are 
trustworthy. 

The book is divided into three main parts. The first contains state- 
ments dealing with fundamental policies and principles; the second with 
relations between the U.S.A. and foreign States; the third with national 
actions, including important documents on neutrality and on refugees. 
In the second part the sub-sections deal with the western hemisphere 
(including Latin America and Canada and the question of naval bases); 
the Far East (including the German-Italian-Japanese treaty); Europe 
(including the Near and Middle East, with relevant papers on Greece, 
Syria and the invasion of Soviet Russia); followed by sections on trade 
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and finance, on the treatment of persons and on shipping and com- 
munications. 

We turn from these massive volumes to two little books, each written 
by profoundly Christian men of international distinction, in which the 
central Christian doctrine is asserted in its relation to the complex life 
of states. One of these men is Karl Barth—probably the most influential 
theological mind in the world, in the sense that whether or not we agree 
with him, we have to answer the questions which he poses. The other 
is the Prime Minister of the Netherlands, Dr Gerbrandy, himself a 
theologian. Each of these two men writes from the standpoint of Calvinism. 
Professor Barth writes to the Christians of Great Britain, and his book 
contains also two letters addressed to the Christians of France. In essence 
the book is a passionate plea that Christians who hold that the present 
war is a war of righteousness, and must be fought through to the end, 
should base themselves not on the Natural Law but on the Resurrection 
of Christ. Professor Barth is convinced that to lean upon the Natural 
Law (which means for the ordinary English reader the use of such phrases 
as “western civilization’ or ‘the liberty of the individual’) is to move into a 
world where compromise and appeasement and human self-confidence all 
operate. He urges that the ground on which Christians should fight is that 
the world in which we live is the place where Jesus Christ rose from the dead... . 
On this world in its entirety God has set His mark in that He has exalted the 
name of Jesus above every name. . . . The world has not been given up to the 


Devil. . . . The kingly rule of Christ extends not only over the congregation of 
the faithful, but over the whole of the universe in all its heights and depths. 


Professor Barth accordingly believes that the war is a vast police measure 
in which states accepting the Christian morality join to suppress and 
eradicate the reign of evil. The building of a new world is not a sphere 
in which the Christian mind, in his view, should too easily range, for it 
is God who will act. Professor Barth goes so far as to say that British 
Christians should take little advantage of their government’s permission 
to discuss ‘peace aims’ (p. 33), though on page 37 he says, ‘We cannot 
devote too much thought to what must be done when the war is over.’ 

The letter to the French consists largely of a strong warning against 
what he calls ‘eschatological defeatism’, the spirit of acceptance of 
national defeat which blurs the fundamental distinction between right 
and wrong and invests the temporary political choices with ultimate 
spiritual values. It is to be feared that many readers in the English- 
speaking world will still find the sequence of thought in Professor Barth’s 
mind difficult to accept, though they cannot but be encouraged by the 
terrific moral energy and lofty courage which permeate the book. 

Dr Gerbrandy’s booklet is the Burge Memorial Lecture for 1941. 
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‘It is a simple yet passionate plea for an understanding of the Divine 
Revelation, of the true nature of the Church and above all of the meaning 
of the Bible. We listen in this little book to a statesman, himself immersed 
in the daily and terrible choices which the statesman has to make, his 
soul illumined by the light of revelation and his determinations delivered 
from hesitation or pride by a commanding sense of the transcendence of 


God. One passage of pure gold may suggest the manner of the man who 
writes: 


If help for Europe had to come from good and virtuous people, its fate would 
be sealed. Europe’s help must come from people who need forgiveness of sin, 
who need the Christ of Calvary, who, having become conscious of that need, 
recognize Christ’s authority in order that they, once given life, may remain alive 
amidst the life of their time. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 
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Tue CHINA oF Culanc K’al-Suex: A Political Study. By Paut M. A. Line- 
BARGER. Boston, Mass.: World Peace Foundation. $2.50. 1941. 

Cuina THEN AND Now. By Jean Escarra. Illustrated. Peking: Henri Vetch. 
US $3.00. Obtainable London: Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. 1940. 


U* DER the slogan ‘Resistance and Reconstruction’, China to-day 

presents to the world the inspiring spectacle of a nation at one and 
the same time fighting for her existence and engaged with supreme con- 
fidence in the tasks of political integration and social, industrial and moral 
rehabilitation. Since the death of Dr Sun Yat-sen in 1925 her watchword 
has been the two lines of Dr Sun’s will: “The Revolution is not yet com- 
plete: all my comrades must struggle on.’ Dr Sun conceived the Revolution 
in three stages: (i) unification of the country by force of arms; (ii) the period 
of tutelage under the government of the Party; (iii) the consummation 
of the Revolution by the setting up of constitutional government. 

Dr Linebarger’s political study is an invaluable and carefully docu- 
mented survey of the political system of the second of these stages and 
of the preparation for the third. He clarifies the confused scene of a transi- 
tional period. The first stage of the Revolution ended with the adoption 
of a provisional constitution by a National People’s Convention in 1931. 
The second stage still continues: ‘the period of tutelage is still legally in 
force’ (p. 7). The definitive Draft Permanent Constitution (known as the 
Double Fifth Constitution because it was issued on May 5th) has since 
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1936 ‘formed the center of all Chinese constitutional debate’ (p. 25). It 
was to have been presented to a national constituent assembly in November 
1940. The war made that impossible. It is interesting to note (p. 12) that 
the war itself has been planned in three periods: (i) resistance by regulars 
fighting positionally; (ii) positional stalemate, with guerrilla tactics behind 
the lines: (iii) counter attack which shall drive the Japanese into the sea. 

In this second period of the war, and second period of the Revolution, 
the China of Chiang K’ai-shek is a scene of the greatest intellectual as well 
as technological and social activity. ‘Recent years have seen an uproar of 
constitutional debate’ (p. 34). “The author felt, when he returned to 
America in September 1940, that he was going from a new country to an 
old, leaving the hope, zest and high spirits of the Chinese frontier for the 
comfortable melancholy of American half-prosperity’ (p. 89). 

The Draft Permanent Constitution is printed in an appendix and care- 
fully examined in the text. The author then at greater length describes the 
government of the Kuomintang (National Party) as at present functioning 
under the provisional constitution. The intricate relations of the party to 
the government, the exercise of the four rights of the people and the 
five powers of government, the sphere and authority of the five yuan, 
the relation of the party head to the government and the president, these 
are all carefully elucidated. The specifically Chinese contribution to the 
system—the examination and censorate yuan—are explained. Provincial 
and local government are described with equal clarity, and with due 
emphasis on the degree of attention given to the development of repre- 
sentative institutions in the Asien, as the unit of local government. (A 
_ lecture by Chiang K’ai-shek on this is given in the appendix.) 

The present system is differentiated from a totalitarian régime in two 
ways. First, government by the party is recognized to be a temporary phase, 
preparatory to constitutional practice as soon as the country is ready. The 
emphasis on the hsien is due to the urgent need for the education of the 
people arid their exercise in the forms of representative government. 
Secondly, a People’s Political Council was established in 1938. This has 


to some extent compensated for the postponement of the Constituent » 


Assembly. Although the Council has only consultative and advisory 
powers, it has been effective, and ‘may be stated to be the closest approxi- 
mation of representative government which China has ever known’ (p. 70). 

Dr Linebarger takes cognizance of the fact that the political system 
has not yet really gripped the imagination of the bulk of the people, and 
that much of it may be put into what the Rev. George MacLeod has called 
his sokop (‘sounds O.K. on paper’) file. After examining not only the 
Kuomintang organization but also those of the Communist and other 
parties, and even the Japanese-sponsored administrations, he deals with 
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extra-political forces which are changing Chinese life and forming public 
opinion. Mass education, rural reconstruction and the Chinese industrial 
co-operatives are studied. Each owes much to outstanding individuals, 
notably in the case of the first two, Dr James C. Yen, and in that of the 
third a New Zealander, Mr Rewi Alley. It is interesting to note that Mr 
Alley’s plan for co-operatives was presented to Generalissimo and Mme 
Chiang ‘through the intervention of that extraordinarily popular British 
Ambassador, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr’ (p. 224). 

The two outstanding personalities of the Revolution are dealt with in 
the chapter ‘Sun Yat-sen and Chiang K’ai-shek’. The subject here is more 
debatable and. the chapter lacks the inner authority and integrity of the 
rest of the book. It is nevertheless vigorous and entertaining. 

Dr Linebarger’s book is enriched by three appendices (pp. 284-421) 
containing government documents, documents on party politics and 

‘materials on policy. Besides government and party constitutions and 
illustrative charts, these include (inter aia) The Programme of Resistance 
and Reconstruction, ‘What I mean by Action’ (Chiang K’ai-shek), and 
A Discussion of Mao Tse-tung’s Comments on the Present State of Inter- 
national Relations (Ch’en Kuo-hsin). There is an excellent glossary, with 
Chinese characters. Among references to contemporary authorities is one 
to China Rediscovers her West in which the editors are described as Messrs 
Wu and Price, which obscures the fact that Dr Wu Yi-fang is one of the 
most distinguished women of modern China. 

China Then and Now is the best handbook on China which we have 
seen. It is the English translation, beautifully rendered, of the French of 
M. Jean Escarra (1937), and is illustrated by very fine photographs. It 
covers all branches of Chinese studies and every page evinces profound 
scholarship. M. Escarra is concerned to show the essential continuity of 
Chinese life. The Revolution, which is nothing less than ‘the transforma- 
tion of a civilization into a nation’ (p. 9) has not broken that continuity, 
but falls into the rhythm of Chinese history (cf. p. 31). “Throughout the 
ages Chinese civilization remains unbroken.’ “The perdurability of the 
structure of this civilization in spite of the regular alternation of order and 
anarchy, the rapid sinicization of the invading foreigner—these are the 
fundamental characteristics of Chinese history’ (p. 32). Among a wealth of 
material in a small space attention may be drawn to the influence which 
M. Escarra discovers Mo Tzu to have on New China (p. 127) and the 
New Life Movement (p. 163). 

The book has a classified bibliography of 643 books and an Index in 
which characters for Chinese names and phrases are included. 

There are one or two notable omissions from both books: (i) the 
jnfluence of the aeroplane in making possible the Generalissimo’s unifica- 
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tion of the country; (ii) the outstanding position of the Gentry and the 
Merchants’ Guilds in local government; (iii) the predominantly masculine 
aspect of Chinese society until very recent times. 
T. W. Douc as JAMEs 
LONDON 
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Tue Battie ror Asia. By Epcar SNow. New York: Random House. $3.75. 
1941. “ 

THe STRUGGLE ror Nortu Curna. By Grorce E. Tayior. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. $2.00. 1941. 

Japan SINCE 1931. By HucH Borton. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$1.25. 1940. 


7 western public is anxious about the Kuomintang-Communist 

disputes in China; and it is somewhat bewildered by the incompati- 
bility between orthodox support for the government of China and accept- 
ance of the writings of leftist sympathizers such as Bertram, Snow and 
Carlson. This review of The Battle for Asia, the most recent and com- 
prehensive presentation of the leftist view, is intended as suggestive for 
interpretation of the whole problem. 

Mr Snow has followed his popular Red Star over China with a wide- 
ranging survey of the Chinese defence against Japan, which touches also 
the implications of that defence for the United States and for Britain plus 
India. As chief correspondent for the Daily Herald, the author has worked 
and travelled for thirteen years in China, with considerable visits in 
adjoining lands. The new book is full of interest and of information. Its 
challenge and value are chiefly to the conservative who can respond 
usefully to strong medicine of unwelcome colour. 

The drama of war is presented in alternation of effective anecdote and 
provocative analysis. The argument is for radical democracy, first in 
China, but also throughout the eastern and western peoples concerned in 
the battle for Asia. The Chinese Communist party is the hero, humbly 
supported by the industrial co-operatives. The Kuomintang, ‘party of 
the landlords, capitalists and compradores’, is the villain-dictator. The 
hero in efficient purity, the treacherous villain in faltering and craven 
necessity strive side by side against the harsh demon from without, the 
Japanese military-economic system—a demon stupidly nourished until 
this moment by Anglo-American capitalism. Virtue would be assured of 
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victory if only the villain-dictator and the demon-feeders would change 
their spots and make good their professions of democracy. 

Errors in factual statements are too many. More serious faults will be 
mentioned by sample, as they appear to a reviewer who has genuine 
respect for much of the material in the book, and for its critique of real 
evils. Mr Snow tries to be fair, but his partisan sympathies are so strong 
as to distort his painting of the situation. 

A resident of Nanking through decades of peace and war, familiar 
with the vices and the achievements of the national government officials, 
and with the criticisms brought against them by leftists, by Japanese and 
by the present puppets, must dissent from the charge that this is ‘a people’s 
war imposed on the rulers at the beginning against their will’. The loss 
of Manchuria and the successive encroachments and threats of 1932-37 
resulted in definite defensive preparation throughout those years, with a 
mounting determination expressed, for example, in the forthright rejection 
of Ambassador Kawagoe’s broad demands in the autumn of 1936. 

Equally prejudiced appears the portrait of the flawless Red régime. 
The conservative ought to learn that there are remarkable leaders in the 
camp of the Chinese Communists, who have accomplished great things. 
But over hundreds of miles their practice and personnel include much of 
the stupid, the brutal and the destructive. In some districts the peasants 
praise them, in others revile them even as the Japanese. 

On the other side, among the Kuomintang officials whose deeds and 
whose lethargy are millstones about their necks, are thousands whose 
work has brought real advance to China; military, administrative, economic, 
educational. Mr Snow writes: ‘It should be abundantly clear to the 
reader by now that only the guerrilla (and largely Communist) troops 
stand between the Japanese and successful pacification of northern and 
eastern China.’ But justified enthusiasm for the work of the Reds at its 
best should not blind a reporter to the low performance of many of their 
over-expanded units; nor the high character and achievements of non- 
Communist forces in several of the northern and eastern provinces—to 
say nothing of the fact that government units in Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi 
and other provinces have won. good co-operation from the civilian popula- 
tion through manifold improvements. 

All in all, one may well agree with many of the stated aims and of the 
practised methods of the Chinese Reds. He may also welcome outspoken 
criticism of faults of the Kuomintang. But do not true democracy and a 
true ‘united front’ of the whole people for national welfare require sharp 
modifications among the leftists as well as in the Kuomintang? Reform 
of land tenure and of taxes; freedom for labour organization and for co- 
Operatives; prompt and genuine steps toward popular participation in 
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government; freedom of the press; skilled and directive co-operation with 
the people in war effort: yes, and heartily. But national unity demands that 
Communists, no less than Kuomintang, should give up a rigid, one-party 
programme that seeks exclusive control of the nation. 

Without realizing the implications of his statement, Mr Snow has 
truthfully written: , 


While admitting the fact that the Kuomintang . . . now holds the national 
power, the Communists do not recognize its leadership of the main stream of the 
Chinese revolution. This, they believe, belongs to the peasants and workers . . . 
over whom they themselves claim ‘hegemony’. . . . The struggle for leadership 
thus continues now during the united front as in the past during civil war, and as 
it shall in the democratic republic, if realized. 


You must compromise with us, but we will not compromise. You must 
give us political recognition and the position of an unlimited state within a 
state. You must support and equip our army, even when we have multi- 
plied it far beyond the figures of the original arrangement. Both during 
and after the Japanese war we will use this increased strength to displace 
you and to overthrow your system. These statements merely summarize 
the aggressive expansion of the Communists in the past four years, and 
indicate the basis for their charges that the Kuomintang does not heartily 
co-operate with them. 

No wonder there are continual disputes and recriminations! Rather 
marvel that Chiang Kai-shek and the chief Red leaders have been able 
to forbear so much for the sake of national interest. Lower and smaller 
minds on both sides are contending for power on the level of factionalism 
and of individual jobs, in those areas where competitive systems of govern- 
ment have been set up. Even at the top it is hard enough. Mao Tze-tung 
said recently: “We are always social revolutionaries and we are never 
reformists.’ With Russian and Chinese experience in mind, one may 
rightly question whether ‘democracy’ based on the ‘hegemony’ over the 
peasants and workers of a single party with iron discipline is indeed sound 
and true. It may be a false short-cut, capable only of temporary success 
under peculiarly favourable conditions. 

Cannot a united front for social improvement and for national defence 
be built upon determined reformism, appealing to hundreds of millions 
who need and want real change, and who love neither the Marxist-Russian 
programme nor the vices of the old order? There is a great chance for the 
Kuomintang or for the leftists to broaden from within, at one stroke 
going far to meet the needs of the whole nation and far toward winning 
its hearty support. Ideally, the two groups should move forward in genuine 
co-operation, though one fears that political ambitions are too strongly 
set. Meanwhile, the challenge of social reform is placed before the national 
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government in terms of ominous urgency; for the Communists, though a 
small minority, are determined, well-led, well-organized, and they work 
in a poor and troubled land. 

Mr Taylor has written a highly instructive and stimulating study. 
His analysis throws much light upon the degree of success attained by the 
Japanese in North China; upon the nature of the resistance offered to 
them, political and economic more than military; upon the whole problem 
of management, puppet or direct, which the Japanese face everywhere 
they have gone. Among the author’s special interests and contributions 
should be mentioned his study of the ‘Border Government’ as the popular 
Chinese organization set up to contend with the Japanese régime; and his 
moderate use of dialectic schematization in dissecting the local and inter- 
national factors in the North China situation. Leftist sympathies are 
noticeable, but restrained. 

Mr Borton has made a remarkably concise and well-balanced survey 
of the best information regarding contemporary Japan. He presents 
useful material on the structure and working of the government; social 
and political groups; the trend toward military Fascism; recent legislation 
and new administrative organs; the development of economic control; 
government control of finances; agrarian, labour and social reforms; the 
mobilization of opinion. The quality of this book commends it not only to 
the person who wants one book on actual Japan, but also to the student of 
specialized interests who will benefit from skilled selection and from 
proportioned setting. 

M. S. Bares 

New York City 


JAPAN UNMASKED 


Japan Unmaskep. By Hatierr Apenp. New York: Ives Washburn. $3.00. 
London: John Lane. 8s. 6d. 1941. 


HIS book by Hallett Abend, long the very able China correspondent 

of the New York Times, is so very timely that possibly before this 
review appears in print, it may be out of date. In the first eleven chapters, 
Mr Abend takes us rapidly through the countries that border the western 
Pacific: Japan, China (Free and Penetrated), Hong-kong, Indo-China, 
Thailand, Malaya (especially Singapore), the Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippines. In each case, he sketches the present situation and its per- 
plexities with a deft hand against the background of enough of the recent 
past to give depth and perspective. In the last two of the twenty short 
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chapters, he returns to the relations between the United States and Japan, 
bringing them down to the period just before the ‘crisis’ of February 1941, 
and sharpening the issues which seem to make open hostilities almost 
inevitable. In the intervening seven chapters, he recounts illuminating 
personal experiences in Singapore and Shanghai, with its internal con- 
flicts and fears, and touches on religion and education in penetrated China, 
the dreams of the Japanese army, the realities for the common people of 
Japan of the tightening pinch and the anti-American propaganda of the 
Wang Ching-wei puppet government. 

Throughout these interesting chapters Mr Abend is the reporter 
rather than the editor. He went to the places from which he thought 
headlines would be made. His interpretation of the situations with which 
the reviewer is familiar is so sound that it is easy to accept his interpreta- 
tions of what is actually happening at points on the southern arc of the 
‘co-prosperity sphere of Greater East Asia’. To judge by more recent 
developments reported in the newspapers, the lack of co-ordination 
between the interests opposed to Japanese expansion, of which he com- 

plains, has been largely remedied by conferences on method if not on 
policy. His portrayal of the exceedingly critical nature of the international 
situation there accurately reflects the swing of American concern from 
China alone to the southern part of the ‘sphere’. He does not present an 
argument for a particular solution of the complex problem, but no one 
can read these chapters without a startled awareness of how acutely an 
early and wise solution is called for. 

People interested in the world mission of Christianity will naturally 
read with the greatest interest chapter XIV in which he reviews the rela- 
tions between the Japanese and the missionary movement in China, and 
concludes that the continuance of missions is dependent upon whether or 
not Japan and her dominated governments win a permanent free hand in 
dealing with them. He points out not only the areas of conflict of interest, 
but also the fact that, up to the present, American missionaries have on the 
whole been treated with a restraint which has not been true to any such 
extent of British missionaries, a restraint which he does not expect to 
last if the present régime survives. 

‘On the whole, Mr Abend refrains from prophecy. Perhaps he has 


become wary since he rather plainly implied a negative answer to the title’ 


of his 1936 book, Can China Survive? The Far East as he pictures it is a 


place where almost anything can happen—even a peaceable solution, 
which he gives us no reason for anticipating. 


Wynn C. FAamrrFie_p 


Boston, Mass. 
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JAPAN IN THE WORLD CRISIS 


JAPAN IN THE Wor.tp Crisis. By C. J. Srranxs. London: Sheldon Press. 
18. 6d. New York: Macmillan, 40 cents. 1941. 


ON could have wished that this book had been published several 

years ago. Our ignorance of the realities of Japan’s character, aims 
and achievements has been wilful, enormous and costly. In this book 
Mr Stranks warns us, when it is too late, of the danger of treating Japan 
frivolously. He can have only the bitter satisfaction of seeing many of 
the happenings of which he warns us as likely already taking place. 

This book contains a surprising amount of acute description in a very 
small space: and it is expressed concisely, vigorously and humorously. 
It reminds us that Japan has had no need to learn anything from Fascism 
or Nazism; that, long before their emergence, Japan had a national form 
set for totalitarian rule; and that it has long had a mystic sense of its divine 
mission. And, in point of historical fact, it was Japan that in 1931 led the 
way in the disregarding of international agreements and in the seizing of 
territory by military force. 

In his study of all that comprises the Japanese scene, Mr Stranks is 
at once sympathetic and critical. But when he turns to explain Japan’s 
action in the seizure of Manchuria, his criticism seems almost entirely 
to disappear, and his sympathy comes perilously near propaganda. He 
accepts Japan’s own account of her reasons and her achievements. He 
accepts Japan’s plea that before 1931 Manchuria was a disordered territory 
overrun by bandits. The only criticism he allows himself is to suggest that 
Japan’s subsequent pacification of Manchuria may not have been so 
complete as she claims. He seems ignorant of the fact, obvious to all 
residents in Manchuria and available to others for study in the Lytton 
Commission Report and other surveys, that Japanese action was deter- 
mined not by any chaos in Manchuria but by the increasing development - 
of Manchuria by the Chinese which threatened Japan’s economic hold 
on the country. This development was markedly evident in the building 
of new railways, in the rapid industrial growth of the north-west and in 
the building of new schools and cdlleges. : 

Mr Stranks accepts the abrogation of extra-territoriality as a sign of 
Japan’s disinterestedness. He fails to state that by this seeming act of 
altruism the Japanese lost nothing, since the administration of justice, 
as of all else, remained in Japanese hands, and gained a lot. For, without 
the need of mentioning it, Japanese gained the right of owning land 
everywhere in Manchuria. He even quotes the words of the Premier of 
Manchukuo as evidence of Japan’s friendly intentions. He seems to forget 
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that it was only European ignorance of Japan’s methods that allowed 
Quisling to become the prototype of the traitor puppet. 

These might seem small points, were it not that they indicate the 
fascination that power politics have over men—and even over the Church. 
It seems as if just because they fear the power they are peculiarly susceptible 
to its propaganda. 


T. RatpH Morton 
CAMBRIDGE 





A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONIST 


My LanTeRN. By Micui Kawat. Illustrated. Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. New 
York: Friendship Press. $2.00. 1939. 


T a time when the western democracies are shocked at the treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbour and the ‘Shanghai mind’ is making pointed 
remarks about ‘the dirty little Japs’, Miss Kawai’s book comes as a 
welcome restorative to sanity. In it we get a glimpse of the contribution 
which we may expect from modern Japan at its best when the present 
military caucus is overthrown and wiser leaders with an international 
outlook are in control. It is as true an expectation in the educational 
world as in the other. In recent years the nationalist bias in Japanese 
education has been unmistakable, as is shown for example by the exagger- 
ated insistence on shrine worship. But formerly the educational policy 
of the country pursued an enlightened course and found room for both 
government and private enterprise. True, certain conditions had to be 
fulfilled—and in this respect there are lessons we may well learn from 
Japan—but provided this was done, considerable freedom was allowed 
to private initiative. 
The important part of Miss Kawai’s book for readers of this Review 
. is the latter portion in which she describes the birth and growth of her 
girls’ school ‘Keisen Jo Gakuen’ or, to give the literal translation of its 
name, ‘the Fountain-of-Blessings Girls’ Learning Garden’. As a Christian 
school, it had as its aim ‘to give girls a practical religious education along 
with their regular curriculum’. But special emphasis was laid first on 
building up the international spirit and secondly in festering a love for 
the soil by giving gardening a definite and prominent place in the school 
life. Thrilling indeed is the story of how the school has grown from a 
small group of nine pupils in a rented house in Tokyo ‘with a ridiculously 
small place behind the house called a garden’ to a school of three hundred 
with its own educational houses and estate on the outskirts of the city, 
and this all within the space of ten years. 
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The book leaves two other impressions (over and above that of its 
charming make-up in oriental style and binding). The first is of the 
immense possibilities latent in the Younger Churches. It will be granted 
that Michi Kawai is an outstanding example of Japanese womanhood, 
but is she not a forerunner of others who, in the realms of education, 
social services, medicine and the like, will make an effective contribution 
to the life of their country? When the war is over they will have their 
chance as ‘ministers of reconciliation’. 

This leads on to my second impression. One of the chief contributions - 
towards the success of the school was its wide international contacts. 
Contacts such as these are going to prove of enormous value when the 
present ‘gods of nationalism’ are dethroned. Here too the world-wide 
Church will have a great opportunity. 


W. H. Murray WALTON 
BROMLEY, KENT 





THE TRAINING OF THE COMMUNITY NURSE 


NursING EDUCATION RELATED TO THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND IN EAST AND 
Soutu-East AFRICAN CoLontgs. By JANET WELCH, M.B.E. New York: 
The Carnegie Corporation. Obtainable London: International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa. Gratis. 1941. 


AN important part of medical missionary work has always been the 

training of indigenous personnel. The training of medical personnel 
has on the whole however been taken more seriously than that of nursing, 
especially by the medical staffs of hospitals. Nurses were trained earlier 
than doctors, it is true, but this was because their help in hospitals was 
so urgently required, and also because among Christians the profession of 
nursing was a very useful means of employing girls between school age and 
marriage, or of providing permanent livelihood for widows or those who 
preferred to remain single. It is only comparatively recently that attempts 
have been madeto attract well-educated girls into the nursing profession 
and that the education of nurses has been studied seriously, courses drawn 
up and examinations prescribed. 

A more far-reaching study of the problems of nursing education is that 
which has been made by Dr Janet Welch. Dr Welch had experience in two 
African Colonies under the Church of Scotland mission and she had 
already, nae leaving the field, begun to put some of her ideas into 

I . 
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practice. A year’s study,.made possible by the Carnegie Corporation, 
enabled Dr Welch to visit personally and investigate the most recent forms 
of nursing education in the United States and Canada, and thus crystallize 
her own ideas as to the most suitable ways of training nurses for what she 
considers the most useful work they can perform. The latter point is very 
important, because Dr Welch holds that, for the African Colonies she 
knows, the work of the nurse should be among the people. She should be 
what Dr Welch terms a ‘community’ nurse. Hospitals must be staffed of 
course, but the number reached in hospitals is small compared to those 
reached by the community nurse, and it is the worker of this type who 
is going to effect an improvement in the health of the people among whom 
she lives. 

Starting from the concept of the community nurse a number of deduc- 
tions can be made, and these are really the substance of the Report under 
review. First of all the community nurse must be not merely a nurse but 
a public health nurse; that is, she must be trained to appreciate the causes 
and prevention of disease, and she must be trained to ‘put health across’ 
to her own people. Every doctor working in a tropical or semi-tropical 
country knows how much preventable disease exists. The majority up to 
the present have been so busy with hospital and dispensary work, which 
appears so urgently needed to relieve immediate suffering, that they have 
given less time to the study of means of prevention of disease. The idea 
of the training of community public health nurses is an important con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of preventable disease. 

A further corollary from both the idea of the community nurse and 
the scope of her training in preventive medicine is that the nurse, to be 
successful, must be thoroughly familiar with the cultural background of 
the people among whom she works. She must for example be familiar with 
all the taboos and practices in relation to food, with the ideas concerning 
magic as a cause of disease and the work of the diviner and medicine man 
as a help towards getting rid of the disease. Unless this is the case, the 
nurse is unable to resolve the conflict in the mind of her patient between 
modern medical science and magical beliefs, and so will be unable to render 
the former acceptable to him. 

This at once brings up the consideration of the kind of training neces- 


sary for the ‘community’ nurse. Obviously training in a hospital on lines 


traditional in Europe and America will not serve the purpose. It places the 
nurse in a foreign atmosphere and tends to cut her off from her own people 
and environment. It is only too true that the type of training hitherto given 
to most nurses in Africa (or indeed in other mission fields) has been on the 
lines of English hospital training, and little thought has been given towards 
suiting that training to the environment of the nurse, or to her place in 
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the community afterwards. Dr Welch takes a new and bold departure in 
breaking away from all these methods and offering a scheme which is at 
once integrated with the cultural background and includes the most 
modern ideas on the subject of nursing education. It is impossible in this 
review to give the details of the courses proposed, but one or two funda- 
mental points must be noted. First there is the fact that the training is for 
a health service as well as for bedside nursing. Second for such a type of 
training a better foundation of general education is a prerequisite. Third 
there is the need to regard the nursing training school as an educational 
institution, and to separate it from the hospital so that the nurse under 
training will no longer be a source of cheap labour for the hospital. 

For the details of the courses, which are fully described, readers must 
be referred to the Report itself. Everyone connected with medical missions, 
either in the shaping of policy, or the actual carrying out of the work, 
should read and study carefully this extremely interesting and important 
Report. The Report is written with such economy of style and the argu- 
ments are so closely knit that it is impossible to do justice to it in a review. 
Those who read it will react in different ways, but it is to be hoped that 
all will be challenged to consider anew what is the object of nursing training 
in mission hospitals, and whether the best means of achieving it are being 
followed at the present time. 

RuTH YOUNG 

EDINBURGH 





TRIBAL GOVERNMENT IN THE SUDAN 


Tue Po.rticaL SYSTEM OF THE ANUAK OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. By 
E. E. EvANS-PRITCHARD, Ph.D. Illustrated. London: Lund, Humphries. 
78. 6d. 1941. 


ROFESSOR EVANS-PRITCHARD disarms criticism (if indeed 
it were likely, which it is not) in his account of this little-known 
tribe by the disabilities which surrounded his investigations. These may 
be summarized as insufficient time, fortuitous sickness and political 
limitations which confined his physical investigation to the part of the 
tribal area lying within the Sudan. Making allowance for these disabilities, 
the amount of material collected is astonishing. 
The Anuak, an agricultural riverain tribe, belonging to the Shilluk- 
Luo group of the Nilotic peoples, now inhabit the region of the Baro, 
Akobo and Pibor rivers, partly in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan but mainly in 
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Ethiopia. This artificial division has seriously handicapped their govern- 
mental administration, in itself of recent institution in the Sudan and 
practically non-existent in Abyssinia. Under this dual overlordship exists 
a dual local political system which was the main objective, at the request 
of the Sudan government, of Professor Evans-Pritchard’s investigations. 
When we add to these separatist factors the intense village-individualism 
which characterizes the Anuak and rebels against any federalism whether 
indigenous or imported, it is not surprising that the Sudan government 
has been faced by problems in their administration greatly disproportionate 
to their numbers, which probably do not exceed forty thousand. 

The political system of western Anuakland is a simple one based on the 
village: 


Each village is spatially very distinct, economically self-contained, and politic- 
ally isolated. On the basis of a rapid survey it was judged that political organization 
in this part of the country is confined to the village community. The chief features 
of this organization are the restriction of the headmanship to men of a certain 
lineage whose fathers have held the office before them and the custom of ostracizing 
headmen. Cleavages within a village community operate through ostracism and the 
practice prevents despotism whilst preserving intact the prestige of the headman- 
ship. The highest commion value of a village community is their headmanship which 
personifies their unity and exclusiveness. 


The eastern system is very much more complicated. The individual 
village structure remains, but all the villages recognize a kingship, and 
there exists a network of nobles all belonging to the same clan and there- 
fore eligible for substitution of one another in any village in the area. 
Alongside the noble village head and his court officials there may also be a 
headman of the village lineage with curtailed functions. 

The kingship resides in the possession of certain royal emblems by a 
person of noble birth. A man of noble birth does not himself become ‘a 
noble until he has held the emblems, even if only for a few hours, and 
there is consequent incitement for any candidate to acquire the emblems 
not necessarily for the sake of kingship but to achieve noble status. The 
inevitable struggle between noble-aspirants and king has passed through 
various phases. which Professor Evans-Pritchard summarizes since the 
time of Goora, the ancestor of all living nobles (Period 1). 

There followed a period of several generations during which kings 
were invariably assassinated by their successors though they seem to have 
held the emblems for some years before assassination. 

- Period III is a long one of chaos during which ‘informants said that 
it was like going round and round and round until one does not know 
precisely where one is’. Kings held the emblems in quick succession. An 
ex-king or a would-be king demanded them, and there was a fight, .a 
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flight or a voluntary surrender. So the number of ‘nobles’ grew as did the 
number of eligible candidates in their progeny, and the merry-go-round 
went faster-and faster. 

The fourth phase, which began toward the end of last century, co- 
incides with, and was largely due to, the introduction of firearms from 
Abyssinia. 


By obtaining guns Udiel, Uliimi and Akwei were in turn able to dominate a 
number of villages and the struggle for possession of the emblems narrowed to a 
rivalry between three men and their heirs. No other noble was powerful enough to 
attack them and the emblems remained for many years in the possession of each 
in turn. . . . Aconsequence of this development was the formation of loose coalitions 
of villages supporting one or other of the more powerful nobles. 


Another consequence was a change in the manner of transmitting the 
emblems. Since members of the royal clan could only achieve noble 
status by investiture the nobility was threatened with virtual extinction, 
and a new practice therefore grew up whereby the king kept the emblems 
in his village but allowed his kinsmen, as a favour or on payment, to be 
invested there. 

The fifth period dates from 1921 when the Sudan government assumed 
administrative responsibility for the eastern Anuak within its boundaries 
and is still in process of evolution. It was in an endeavour to clarify the 
problems inevitably arising from the attempt to integrate complicated 
local custom with civilized administration that the present investigation 
was carried out. Professor Evans-Pritchard’s conclusion is that ‘it is the 
emblems rather than the holder of them, the kingship rather than the 
king, which is revered’. Can this reverence for the kingship be maintained 
when the holder of the emblems is subject to the control of an alien 
government and not to the give and take, whether of force or persuasion, 
of his own people? 

It is in fact on the solution of this problem that the peaceful admini- 
stration of the Anuak will depend, and to this solution Professor Evans- 
Pritchard has made a contribution of the utmost value to the admini- 
strator—and to the missionary when he takes up the burden im this virgin 
soil. But in very large part peace and prosperity in Anuakland must depend 
on factors at present outside the control of the Sudan government. As long 
as the Akobo river forms what has been aptly termed a village street 
dividing the inhabitants between two administrations differing widely 
in policy and practice in relation to their subject races, real peace and 
progress cannot be hoped for. Whether the solution be a friendly adjust= 
ment of the boundary or a more enlightened Ethiopian suzerainty is not 
a matter for discussion here. But one may at least express a hope that the 
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new era in the Abyssinian highlands may, in one form or another, lead 
to a happier future for the small isolated swamp-dwelling fragments of 
backward humanity which an arbitrary international boundary has left 
under their shadow. 





J. ANcus GILLAN 
LONDON 
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SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY 


A History or SoutH Arrica: SociaL AND Economic. By C. W. De Kiewier. 
London: Oxford University Press. 158. 1941. 


PR ESSOR DE. KIEWIET is properly impressed by the political 
consequences of all the ‘bad history’ created in South Africa by 
quarrelsome memories and unfair minds. But partisanship and rancour 
are not the only roots of bad history: a good-tempered and fair-minded 
man will write bad history if his principles of selection and interpretation , 
are wrong. South African history has in the past been distorted by over- 
emphasis of the political element. This in turn has meant an over-emphasis 
of the relations between the two European peoples, to the neglect of the 
relations between Europeans and Natives. Professor De Kiewiet has done 
a great deal to correct the balance by his two volumes of research, pub- 
lished in the nineteen-thirties. Now he has produced for the general 

_ reader the best single introduction to the history and present-day problems 

of his country. By making his approach through economic and social 
development, he reveals the double strand of competition and co-operation 
which interweaves the whole racial story of South Africa. Two trekking 
peoples, the Boers and the Bantu, have competed for ownership of the 
land; but the working of it has been dependent on their economic associa- 
tion. The working of mines and factories has depended on the same 
association. The white race, as owners and rulers, have fixed the terms 
of association. They have sought to fix the terms in their own interest. 
But have they properly understood their own interest? The old Kimberley 
slogan was {1 a day for the white man and £1 a week for the black man. 
But the productivity of industry does not suffice to pay every white man 
£1 a day. Excessive inequality benefits a section of white men at the 
expense of the poor Natives—and also the ‘poor whites’. 

Professor De Kiewiet traces the historical origins of the present 
economic and social structure: he rightly lays emphasis upon the early 
response to geographical environment which expressed itself in that 
fundamental institution, the six thousand acre farm. On page 17 he rather 
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uncritically reproduces the legendary account of how the six thousand 
acres were measured out in early days—by half an hour’s ride from a 
central point. There are one or two other mistakes. He should not, for 
example, include the tribes of eastern Bechuanaland (p. 75) among the 
areas of dense settlement. And on page 171 he gives a wrong idea of the 
main thesis of the Economic and Wage Commission. But in general, 
though he gives the impression of writing freely without very close con- 
sultation of notes, he is as accurate in detail as he is sound in judgment. 
This is not to be wondered at; for he writes as a master of his subject. 
W. K. Hancock 
LONDON 





LATIN AMERICA 


Goop Neicusors. By Huspert Herrinc. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.00. 1941. 

BraziL, LAND OF THE Future. By STEFAN Zweic. New York: Viking Press. 
$3.00. 1941. 


ee past year has produced from the publishers of North America 
almost an avalanche of books on South America. Writers of every 
description have tried to capitalize on the current interest in western 
hemisphere solidarity. Unfortunately the majority are extremely super- 
ficial and in some cases positively misleading. Among the most sym- 
pathetic and helpful to an understanding of current trends in South 
America are Good Neighbors and Brazil. Hubert Herring has been a 
thoughtful student and a careful observer of political, economic and social 
developments below the Rio Grande. His objective is to let North 
Americans 
know exactly who are these neighbors for whom we are about to bare our breasts 
and our armor plate. . . . What do they eat, think, and propose to do. . . . What 
sort of men rule over them . . . whether they plan to play with us or with the 
foe . . . when and if that foe appears. 


Primary attention is given to the ABC countries, Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. In fact, of the 350 pages, 222 are devoted to these three republics 
with only 128 pages left for the remaining seventeen countries, including 
Mexico. Argentina is given full length coverage with 92 pages, Chile 71 
and Brazil, the largest of the three countries, is described in 59. In con- 
clusion Mr Herring attempts to answer the two questions, “Will Latin 
Americans play with us in this war which engulfs the world?’ and ‘Will the 
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United States stand with us (Latin America) during the war and after 
the war is done?’ The good neighbour policy certainly is pertin- 
ently helped by the intimate and wide knowledge of the Latin American 
countries which the author shares with the reader intimately and 
understandingly. 

Since Good Neighbors is aimed at the North American reading public 
it is most appropriate that a major effort be made to understand the least 
co-operative South American neighbour. A very fair portrayal of the 
Argentine point of view is given by Mr Herring. He tells us that ‘the 
deadlock between the United States and Argentina stands as the chief 
obstacle to genuine all-American planning. This deadlock is both 
economic and emotional. It will not be broken by good-will speeches’. 

Chile is shown to be a land of poverty and political confusion. The long 
narrow shoe-string republic with only three million people has thirty 
organized political parties. The poverty is all the more striking in con- 
trast to the enlightened social legislation. The terrific destruction of the 
recurring earthquakes also contributes to the poverty. 

In presenting Brazil, Mr Herring seems to be primarily concerned 
with the professed friendship between the United States and its largest 
neighbour to the South. Absent is the adequate description of the cultural 
origins which Stefan Zweig so helpfully paints in as the backdrop in 
front of which he artfully presents the drama of the discovery and 
development of Brazil. 

The reader of these two volumes learns that historically, economically 
and culturally Brazil is ideally fitted for the task which nature and man- 
kind seem to have assigned it. It is a country that hates war. All its major 
changes of government were brought about without bloodshed. Its soil is 
rich. Its people are humanitarians from breeding and character, and not 
from accident or accommodation. The innate tolerance of the Brazilian, 
whose vocabulary is without any of the usual monosyllables of race 
derogation, is a marvel to the North American or the European. 

Stefan Zweig draws from his observations—months of inténsive 
study—that our greatest hopes for future civilization and peace in this 
world rest in the continued good fortune of Brazil. ‘Wherever ethical 
forces are at work,’ he says, ‘our task is to strengthen those intentions. 
Whenever in our troubled times we find hope for a new future in new 
zones it is our duty to point out this country and these possibilities.’ 

In both volumes one misses reference to the Protestant movement in 
Latin America, with more than two thousand missionaries south of the 
Texas border and large, thriving churches, especially in Brazil. It is not 
as surprising that Stefan Zweig should be guilty of this omission as it is 
for Hubert Herring to make no mention of the significant evangelical 
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movement of which he obviously must be aware. Certainly the schools, 
hospitals, agricultural and social projects, churches and the work of the 
Bible societies have given practical demonstration that there have been 
people in North America for many years who have been endeavouring 
to be good neighbours in the New Testament meaning of the term. 


Herrick Brack YOUNG 
New York City 





WOMAN IN ISLAM 


Woman In Istam: A Manual with Special Reference to Conditions in India. 
By V. R. and L. Bevan Jones. Lucknow: Lacknow Publishing House. 
Rs 4. Obtainable London: Carey Press. 6s. 1941. 


HE value of this book can best be appreciated by seeing what it 
sets out to give, and the sources of the information. In the first 

place it deals with the status of women in Arabia before Islam and the 
changes made by Muhammad as shown by the Koran. This part of the 
subject is what has most often been dealt with by previous writers, who 
have been concerned not so much with the status of women in Islam as 
with the question whether Muhammad changed their status for the better 
or the worse. Next the book deals with what is learnt from the Hadith, 
and the critical reader will realize that this does not necessarily represent 
the views of Muhammad but much more frequently the views of the 
Muslim community two or three centuries later. Then come works on 
jurisprudence, some dating from early days, and others bringing us down 
to our own time. It is here that we first find the special reference to 
conditions in India as stated in the sub-title. All the research mentioned 
so far is of a literary character, and must have entailed considerable study 
of Arabic and Urdu texts. A great deal of this material has not been 
available to English readers before. But the most unique part of the book 
—and a very large part—deals not with what the traditions and the law 
books say ought to happen, but the actual practice in India. Such material 
was collected over a hundred years ago by Mrs Meer Hassan Ali, though 
much must have altered in the meantime. We may assume that a large 
part of the material now offered us is due to Mrs Bevan Jones’s intimate 
knowledge of Indian zenanas from the inside, checked and supplemented 
by the large circle of correspondents throughout the country who are 
thanked in the preface for the mass of details which they supplied from 
personal observation. It is not too much to say that nowhere but in the 
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Henry Martyn School, which has so many links with missionaries to 
Muslims all over India, could such a comprehensive survey have been 
carried out successfully. It is impossible in a review even to give a list 
of the subjects dealt with. Perhaps it will sufficiently display their diversity 
to say that an enquirer will not be disappointed if he looks to find the 
details of the laws and practice of divorce, the use of charms and magic, 
Hindu influence extending even to worship of the smallpox goddess and 
reverence of the tulsi plant, or the extent of the modern movement 
amongst Muslim women against divorce and polygamy. 

The whole of the book is written as an impartial statement, although, 
as is well known, the Henry Martyn School exists not merely to study 
Islam but to further the cause of Christian missions amongst Muslims. 
An eight anna supplement is therefore provided, entitled The Approach 
to Muslim Women, which may be obtained separately from the Lucknow 
Publishing House. This gives some useful advice on Zenana work, 
suggestions how the work among men and women can be linked up, 
outline courses of instruction for Bible-women, and specimens of tracts 
for .women already published. It should be very useful to women 
missionaries. 


L. E. BROWNE 
GayTon, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 





CULTURE CHANGE IN SOUTH INDIA 


CULTURE CHANGE AND THE UNDERPRIVILEGED. By A. T. FisHMmaAN, Ph.D. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society. Rs 2.8. 1941. 


apenas one of the most striking and suggestive stories in connexion 

with the work of Christian community movements in South India 
is that relating to the early work of the American Baptist Telugu mission 
in Nellore. After twenty-eight years of work some thirty souls had been 
converted and withdrawn from their normal contacts and occupations, no 
impression had been made on the life of any Indian community and there 
was some fear that the mission might have to be given up. In 1866 a 
Madiga named Periah and his wife Nagamma were baptized. Now Periah, 
outcaste though he was, was a man of deep piety and had been seeking 
truth and peace of soul; he had been initiated into the practice of Yoga 
and had a certain following. Further he was in close touch with another 
leader, Nasr Mohammed Maston, who taught high ethical standards and 
the abolition of caste; many of his followers were Madigas. When Periah, 
therefore, still hungry for a satisfactory religious experience despite his 
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Yoga practices, found in Christ all and more than all he had sought so 
long, his testimony to the two groups, backed by his own character and 
influence, brought large accessions of Madigas to the Christian Church. 
Coincident with this was the appointment of the Rev. J. E. Clough to the 
mission in 1867—a man sent by God to a specific task and used of God 
for thirty-eight years for the upbuilding of a church of tens of thousands 
of souls. At first converts were comparatively few in number—four 
hundred in 1869. By 1871 there were fifteen hundred Madiga Christians 
in the area; the next year, a thousand more were added, and in 1876 three 
thousand. Then came the famine when Clough stopped all baptisms but 
undertook famine relief work. When the rains came labourers returned to 
their villages, telling the story of all that had been done for them in the 
name of Christ in the days of famine, and a powerful movement was set 
afoot. At first it appears to have frightened Clough, but by God’s grace 
he was able to direct it to the glory of God and the building of His Church. 
. By 1920, when Dr Fishman reached India (fifteen years after Clough’s 
retirement) there was a church of 85,000 adults in an area stretching far 
west of Nellore and Ongole, with all the usual institutions and personnel 
and with a stronger element of self-government and self-support than 
has been usually attained in such work. Dr Fishman was appointed, as a 
trained agriculturist, to take charge of a new rural community school, 
situated in the Cumbum Taluq, Kurnool District (the latitude of which 
is 79° and not 78° as erroneously printed), and it is on his experiences 
and researches in this area of over a thousand square miles that his 
discussions and propositions concerning the problem of cultural changes 
are based. 

The purpose of the author is to apply the truths of social science to 
the problems of culture contacts, and for the pursuit of such an effort 
Dr Fishman was greatly helped by furlough studies with the Race 
Relations department of Yale University, to which this thesis is 
presented in partial fulfilment of the Ph.D. requirements. 

Culture change among dependent peoples is effected by two groups 
of agencies, it is explained. Traders, employers and exploiters affect 
indigenous cultures without considering the results. On the other hand, 
‘formal acculturers’, such as government officials and missionaries, de- 
liberately set up a programme of reform. Taking the second of these formal 
acculturers, the missionary, Dr Fishman proceeds to describe the rise of 
the new institution resulting from this work, namely, the Church, and 
the inevitable culture changes wrought by its influence upon and action 
amongst those, mainly Madigas, who respond to its call. With great care 
and considerable insight the author describes the background lying behind 
the questions of indigenous education, health, agriculture, industry, 
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crime, literature, family laws and customs, and caste, and then describes 
and illustrates the interaction upon all these of the new life, thought and 
teaching of the Church. The last chapter suggests certain conclusions, 
which cannot in detail be discussed here, but enough has been said to 
suggest the purport of these two hundred pages of careful research and 
analysis. If any criticism is to be made, it would be that Dr Fishman’s 
conclusions are rather few and somewhat tentative; perhaps he foresaw 
such a point of view when he asks that his ‘tentative hypotheses’ be kept 
in mind as a definite programme of culture change is sought; at any rate 
he has blazed the trail towards such a programme with a very careful 
piece of work. 


G. E. HickKMAN JOHNSON 
LONDON 





A JEWISH-CHRISTIAN DEBATE 


Das CHRISTLICHE VERSTANDNIS DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS UND DER JUDISCHE 
Ernwanp. By Georce L. B. Stoan and Scuatom Ben-Cuorin, 
Jerusalem: Romema-Verlag. £P 0.070. 1941. 


eset attendance by unwilling Jewish listeners at expositions 

of the Christian faith was a feature of the Middle Ages. Seldom 
did the spirit of the times permit the Jew to reply in public debate. 
How good it is to find that in Palestine to-day there is such real mutual 
respect between Jews and Christians that the Rev. George L. B. Sloan, 
Church of Scotland missionary at Tiberias, has been able to hold a public 
debate with Professor Schalom Ben-Chorin, of Jerusalem. It was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the British Jews Society in the town of 
Haifa, the subject being the Christian interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Jewish objection thereto. And how good it is to find in 
the debate of two such clever men a sincerity and understanding which 
clearly demonstrate that both Jew and Christian to-day can altogether 
comprehend the other’s approach to and understanding of their common 
heritage, the Old Testament. 

Sloan begins his paper by clearing the ground. He states the orthodox 
Christian teaching on the Old Testament by the Church Fathers and the 
Reformers and then, since he is a Barthian himself, he claims that Barth, 
over against the Liberal school, has re-stated the doctrines of the Old 
Testament as known to the Reformers. Sloan dissociates himself from 
two outworn modes of approach, firstly, the appeal to isolated texts, and 
secondly, the view that the Prophets actually foretold in detail the coming 
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of the Christ. After showing his own positive understanding of the Old 
Testament as being itself as a whole a forward-looking to the advent of 
the Messiah, he claims that such an interpretation of the Old Testament, 
coupled with a wise acceptance of the findings of the higher critics, 
removes many of the objections Jews have held to the Christian’s attitude 
to the Old Testament. He uses two suggestive similes to explain the 
sense of expectancy that pervades the Old Testament. Church bells 
sometimes sound forth clearly, but ofttimes with muffled tone if fog and 
damp have drowned their notes. So the ‘Advent Chimes’, hardly audible 
in some parts of the Old Testament, sound forth loud and clear from 
the great Prophets and Deutero-Isaiah. Again, a medieval cathedral took 
centuries to build, but the beauty of its slowly mounting walls and but- 
tresses found full meaning only in a Table on which there stood a Cross. 
All throughout the years of building its loveliness had proclaimed the 
holiness of God, yet the builders could never fully comprehend Him 
until the completion of the Holy Table interpreted to them not only 
the parts but the whole as well. 

Professor Ben-Chorin approaches his subject in the same manner 
as Sloan. He emphasizes that he is speaking as an individual Jew, and 
not as a representative of the Synagogue, just as Sloan was only speaking 
for himself. Ben-Chorin is virtually a ‘Jewish Barthian’ and. uses the 
latter theologian’s approach in his thinking. He clears the ground by 
explaining that ‘faith’ to a Jew is not faith as defined in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. To a Jew ‘I believe’ means ‘I love through grace’. He 
rejoices in the new ‘oecumenical feeling’ between Jews and Christians 
over against paganism. ‘Then he challenges a hypothetical unbiased 
Indian or Chinese, who has no previous knowledge of the Bible, to point 
to any sense of expectancy in the Old Testament beyond that expectancy 
which is common to Jews and Christians alike, namely, the longing for 
the coming of the End. Ben-Chorin replies to Sloan’s definitions of 
‘Law’ and ‘Sacrifice’ and makes clear their Jewish interpretation. He 
concludes with a most understanding statement of Christianity. The 
Christian has a ‘secret’, the experience which turned Saul into Paul on 
the Damascus Road. When he has this experience he sees the whole 
world with different eyes, including the Old Testament. Thus the Jew, 
lacking this experience, can never appreciate the Christian’s viewpoint. 
On the other hand, he is bound to see the world, including the Old 
Testament, from another angle, as he knows only that call of God which 


was made at Sinai, the echo of which he ever carries with him in his 
blood. 


GerorceE A. F. KNIGHT 
GLasGow 
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THE END OF AN EPOCH IN JAPAN 


Tue JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 1941. Edited by DarLEY Downs. Tokyo: 
Kyo Bun Kwan. Obtainable New York: International Missionary 
Council. $2.00. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 1941. 


a year 1940 marks the end of an epoch in the history of Christianity 

in Japan, even as it marks the end of an epoch in Japanese history. 
To quote Dr Charles Iglehart in his ES on “The Japanese Christian 
Movement in Crisis’: 


To say that the year 1940 in the Christian movement was a time of crisis is to 
understate the matter. During that year, and up to the time of writing the young 
churches and the schools under Christian auspices have taken a buffeting that has 
sorely tried heart and muscle. Nor is the end yet. The tensions and strains that 
have been begotten of modern world conditions . . . show no signs of easing. 
Rather . . . they are almost certain to go from added crisis to crisis in coming 
months and years. . . . Small wonder, then, if the Christian movement has 
had to make adjustments to its environment in thinking and organization and 
programme, such as it has not done for half a century. 


Ten penetrating chapters set forth those adjustments, the reasons 
behind them, the thinking of Japanese Christians in the current world 
and Japanese situation. They give the reader an understanding, not only 
of the Japanese Christian thinking, but even of the whole structure of 
present-day Japanese life and government such as he will not have got 
elsewhere: This issue of the Japan Christian Year Book is truly basic 
material and its importance can scarcely be over-emphasized. 

The chapters on Politics and Diplomacy give concisely, but with 
relevant detail, the facts and background of the fundamental changes in 
Japan’s political and economic structure which came in 1940. They bring 
the facts necessary to an understanding of Dr Iglehart’s discussion of the 
Japanese Christian Movement and of Dr Koons on Korea. 

Chapters V through X are, in effect, a short history of the Christian 
missions in Japan. In brief sketches the reader is given the main outlines 
of the work and achievements of each Christian missionary organization 
from the beginning down through 1940. Since 1940 is no chance stopping 
point but a veritable historical terminus to an epoch in the history of 
Christianity in Japan, these chapters are and will remain synopses of a 
completed period in the development of the Christian Church. 


Mary Curtis RITTER 
New Yor«, City 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


C.M.S. Through the Years: Its Share in Building the World-Wide 
- Church. By R. E. Doggett. (London: Church Missionary Society. 1s. 

1941.) Miss Doggett has succeeded in doing a difficult thing; namely, 
writing in small compass a popular history based on a large, four-volume 
work, without upsetting the balance or becoming scrappy. This history 
flows evenly and presents a clear picture. The treatment is by geographical 
areas, with preliminary and final chapters on the founding of the Society 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago and its relation to the Church in 
England from which it sprang. A list of books for further reading is given 
at the end of each chapter, and questions for discussion are found as an 
appendix. A foreword is written by the Bishop of Worcester, better known 
until recently as Prebendary W. Wilson Cash, General Secretary of the 
C.M.S. since 1922. An admirable small book which will be justly welcomed. 


M. M. U. 


Our American Partners: The Life and Activities of the Episcopal Church 
in America. By Canon J. McLeod Campbell. (London: Church of England 
Press and Publications Board. ‘1s. 1941.) One element in the help given 
by the United States to war-beset Great Britain has been the generous 
contribution to the missionary work of the Church of England made by 
the American Episcopal Church. This has led to closer co-operation 
between the two churches; committees, specially appointed for the 
purpose, now consult together on questions of missionary strategy. To 
meet the awakened interest in the American Church on the part of 
members of the Church of England, Canon Campbell has written this 
booklet which admirably fulfils its purpose. He gives a brief outline of the 
history of the Church, a sketch of its organization and characteristics 
and a survey of its oversea work. Like the United States as a whole, the 
Episcopal Church has crammed a great mass of history into a short time, 
and anyone who has ever striven to master the details of larger works on 
the subject must congratulate Canon Campbell on the skill with which 
he has selected his material, painting a lifelike picture with just trees 
enough to enable one to see the shape of the wood as a whole. It is a pity 
that in the bibliography no mention is made of the History of the American 
Episcopal Church by W. W. Manross, published in 1935. Those who are 
stimulated by Canon Campbell to seek further knowledge should turn 
to this rather than to the earlier work by Bishop McDonnell. 


L. H. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Very Rev. D. S. Cairns, D.D., is Principal Emeritus of Christ’s 
College, Aberdeen, and has been Moderator of the United Free Church 
of Scotland. He was chairman at the World Missionary Conference in 
1910 of the Commission on the Missionary Message. 





Sr ALBERTO REMBAO, of Mexico, is editor of La Nueva Democracia 
and is closely associated with the whole evangelizing enterprise of the 
North American Boards in Latin America. He attended the Madras 
meeting. 





The Rev. Lev G1Ltet, diplémé d’études supérieures de philosophie, 
of the University of Paris, is a French citizen and a priest of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. He is at present Fellow and lecturer at Woodbrooke, 
Selly Oak. 





The article of the Rev. E. A. PAYNE, senior tutor of Regent’s Park 
College, Oxford, enables the Review to participate in the sesquicentenary 
celebration of a landmark in missionary expansion. 





The Editors particularly welcome an article, despatched while com- 
munication was still possible, by Mr Soicui Sarto, general secretary of 
the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A. in Japan, and a delegate to 
the Madras meeting. 





The Rev. J. Lovett Murray, D.D., was for some years a missionary 
in India, and later he served the Student Volunteer Movement of North 
America. He has been Director of the Canadian School of Missions 
since its inception. 
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The Rev. KENNETH E. WELLS, Ph.D., of the Thailand mission of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A., presents a study of Buddhism of 
much value and timeliness in the light of recent nationalist and Buddhist 
pressure upon Christians in that country. 





The Rev. Maco Pitt was for a number of years a missionary in 
India and is now Dean of the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





The Rev. Denys SHROPSHIRE, Ph.D., a member of the Community 
of the Resurrection who is working in South Africa, is rendering invaluable 
service to the churches with his studies of the problem of Native marriage. 





Mr S. I. Kate is a member of the staff of the C.M.S. Grammar 
School, Lagos, Nigeria: The Editors are glad to include from the 
pen of a West African Christian a further presentation of the marriage 
problem. 





Book reviews are by Mrs ForsyTH ANDREWS, Honorary Secretary of 
the Anglo-French Christian Fellowship; the Rev. W. J. Nosxe, Africa 
Secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society and President-Elect of 
the Methodist Conference; Professor M. S. Bates, Ph.D., of the History 
Department of Nanking University, and at present especially related to 
the International Missionary Council; the Rev. T. W. Doucias James, 
Foreign Missions Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
formerly a missionary in China; the Rev. Wynn C. Farrrietp, D.D., 
Far East Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; the Rev. T. RALPH Morton, minister of St Columba’s 
Church, Cambridge, formerly a Church of Scotland missionary in 
Manchuria; the Rev. W. H. Murray Watton, for many years 
with the Church Missionary Society in Japan, and now vicar of 
Bromley, Kent; Mrs Rut Younc, C.B.E., M.D., Medical Officer of 
the Church of Scotland Women’s Foreign Mission, formerly Principal 
of Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi; Sir ANcus G1LLan, K.B.E., 
C.M.G.., for many years in the Sudan Political Service, and Civil Secretary 
from 1934-9; Professor W. K. Hancock, of the Department of 
Economic History, Birmingham University, formerly of Adelaide 
University, and now a member of the secretariat of the War Cabinet; 
17 
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the Rev. Herrick B. Younc, of the Foreign Missions Board of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A.; the Rev. G. E. HickKMAN JOHNSON, 
India Secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society, formerly a missionary 
in Hyderabad; the Rev. L. E. Browne, D.D., who was on the staff of the 
Henry Martyn School of Islamics, and is now Professor of Comparative 
Religions at Manchester University; the Rev. Grorce A. F. KNicurt, 
recently a missionary in Budapest with the Church of Scotland; Mrs 
Mary Curtis RITTER, of the office of the International Missionary Council 
in New York. 

Shorter notices are by Miss M. M. UNDERHILL, for many years 
Joint-Editor of this Review, and Canon Lzeonarp Honcson, D.D.,S8.T.D., 
Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology, Oxford University, 
and for some years Professor of Christian Apologetics, General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 





Increasing pressure on paper supplies has made necessary a temporary 
change i in type in order, while saving paper, to avoid too great a reduction 
in the amount of material included in the Review. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. 
Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. 
Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond 
P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainright, 
D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 264. 
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In THIs GENERATION : The story of Robert P. 
Wilder. Ruth Wilder Braisted. 205 pp. 
New York: Friendship Press. 75 cents and 
$1.25. 1941. IT4. 

A review is in preparation. 

BisHop G. L. Kinc: The man and 
message. Foreword by the Bishop of St 
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494-8. rr. 
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*| ¢CHINA IN TRANSITION. 
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China 


Tue Enp 1s not YET : 
mon - 321 pp. 
$3. 1941. 122. 

China’s great spirit in its various manifestations. 

Far West 1s Cura: Communists, Co- 

OPERATIVES, COLLEGES. Stanton Lauten- 
. 48pp. Map. New York: Friend- 

ship 25 cents. 1941. 123. 

An American missionary presents some aspects 

of progress in Western China during the war. 

A Brier History of Honc-konc. Winifred A. 
Wood. 278 pp. London: Livingstone 
Press. 58. 1941. 124. 

An interesting picture of the growth of Hong- 
yo : es ae as regards social amelioration and 
o-Chinese relationships. 

+Mountain Economy In SzecHUAN. C.-Y. 
Hsiang. PA, 1941 (Dec.), 448-62. 125. 

+CHINESE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION TO THE 
Unitep States. A government experiment 
in western education. Thomas E. LaFargue. 
Far Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1941 
(Nov.), 59-70. 126. 


China at war. Herry 
New York: McBride. 


Donald E. MacInnis. 
Amerasia (New York), 1941 (Dec.), 456-63. 


127, 
South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 

THAILAND, THE New Siam. Virginia Thomp- 
son. xxxii +865 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$5. 1941. 128. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THAILAND—A New Key Arga. Kate Mitchell. 
Amerasia (New York), 1941 (Nov.), 381-9. 
129. 

+THAILAND’s QUARREL WITH FRANCE IN Pkr- 
SPECTIVE. Kenneth Pe Landon. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1941 (Nov.), 
25-42. 130. 

+EVANGELIUM UND STAMM IN DER MiISssIONs- 
PRAXIS IN SO0p-Borneo. H.Schirer. EMM, 
1941 (Nov.), 168-86. 1731. 

+THe NETHERLANDS INDIES AT War. .T. A. 
Bisson. Foreign Policy Reports (New York), 
Nov. 1, 1941, whole number. 132. 

See also 197 (Thai Buddhism). 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


+TakeE, For INSTANCE, INDIAN Music. Malcolm 
Pitt. IRM, 1942 (Apr.), 205-10. 133. 
ee A study in urban geography. 
H. K. Spate and L. W. Trueblood. 
Geographical Review (New York), 


1942 
(Jan.), 56-73. 134. ie 





See also rro (United Lutheran Mission) ; 
182 (Christian Mental Hospitals); 184 
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Africa (General) 

Native AFRICAN MepicinE. George W. 
Harley. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 158. 1941. 142. 

A review is in preparation. 

+BritisH Poricy iy ArFRica, 1873-1877: A 
study in geographical politics. Hal sd L. 
Hoskins. Geographical Review (New York), 
1942 (Jan.), 140-9. 143. 

See also 783 (Films for Primitive People). 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 
AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN NORTHERN 
age IN ITs CULTURAL way me 
. Bittinger. xvi+343 pp gin, s 
Brethren Publishing fitees, $2.50. 1941. 


44. 

Background of the Sudanese peoples, recent 
impingement of European culture thereon, and 
the present inter-racial co-operation. 


See also 191 (Polygamy and the Church) ; 
(Cameroon Christians in War-time). 
East and Central Africa 

(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


t+tSome Fretp Nores ON THE CHAGA oF KILI- 
MANJARO. F. Rudolf Lehmann. Bantu 


1941 
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Studies (Johannesburg), 1941 (Dec.), 385-96. 
145. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


A History or Sourn Arrica: Social and 
Economic. C.W.De Kiewiet. xii+29a pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 15s. 


1 . 
pe p. 246. 


Tue Bantu WoMAN UNDER THE Natal Cope 
SE aein OR: oon Le cial cP: 
e, 47 Ppp Vv * 
oe Press. 1s. A 1941. 
A study of an aspect of Bantu family life of 
importance to those concerned with Native a. Tn, 


+Mounicipac Poricy anp Native WELFARE. 
or Hawarden. Race (Johan- 
nesburg), 1941 (4th quarter), 46-50. 148. 
+SociaL Services FOR URBAN AFRICANS. 
Ellen Hellmann. Race Relations (Johannes- 
burg), 1941 (4th quarter), 50-54. 149. 
Native Markets. Lewis E. Hertslet. Durban : 
Natal University College, Department of 
Economics (P.O. Box 1525). Obtainable 
gratis. 1941. 150. 
A pamphlet on the growth and significance of 
the Native market in South Africa. 
t+tNon-EvuropeaN LIBRARIES IN JOHANNESBURG. 
C. Karlton Johnson. Race Relations 
(Johannesburg), 1941 (3rd quarter), 38-41. 
151, 
tINTERPRETATIONS OF TRUSTEESHIP: A study 
in Native land policies. J. D. Rheinhallt 
Jones and Edith B. Jones. Race Relations 
(Johannesburg), 1941 (3rd quarter), 34-7. 
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+SoutH Arrican Native TEACHERS’ FEDERA- 
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Matthews. Native Teachers’ Yournal (Pieter- 
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+AFRICA AND THE WorLD Conr ict. Louis E. 
Frechtling. Foreign Policy —~ =h (New 
York), Oct. 15, 1941, whole number. 154. 


+PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE AND EvROPEAN Law. 


Denys Shropshire, C.R. IRM, 1942 (Apr.), 
211-19. 155. 


Madagascar 
See 115 (Bp King) ; 133 (Henry Rusillon). 


America and the West Indies 


Tue Mytu or THE Necro Past. Melville J. 


Herskovits. xiv+374 pp. New York: 
A stud ‘Pectervsed 
A study of sealed ckgrounds relative to cultural 
levels of inferiority or superiority. 
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Mexico’s ScHoot-mMape Society. George C. 
Booth. ae +275 pp. — University 
Press. $2. 1941. 

Outlines “ philoso Po "6 the developing 
‘ Socialist schools ’ of Mexico and the means for 
its translation into action. 

HernAn Cortés, CONQUEROR OF MBxico. 
Salvador de a xii+554 Pp. New 
York: Macmillan. $4. 1941. 158. 
~ Brilliant biography of a real statesman. 

Tue Haitian Peopte. James G. Leyburn. 
x+342 pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $4. 1941. 159. 

A sympathetic history of the origin and develop- 
ment of this first independent Negro state. 

a Pe gti IN| THE CARIBBEAN 

e R. Platt, John K. Wright, 
john c. — ls and Johnson E. Fairchild. 
viiit+112 pp. New York: American Geo- 
graphical iety. $1, 1941. I60. 

A reference compilation of general information. 

Conflict and case law 
in aye jurisprudence. K. N. Llewellyn 
and E. Adamson Hoebel. xiv+360 pp. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
$3. 1941. ZO6I. 

A lawyer and an anthropologist in research and 
field studies on a primitive, non-literate people. 
CoLomsia, GATEWAY TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
Kathleen Romoli. xii +364, PP. Garden 

i N.Y.: Doubleday $3.50. 
1941. 162, 
Probably the best single volume on this country. 

BraziL, LAND OF THE Future. Stefan Zweig 
(trans. Andrew St James). 282 pp. New 
York: Viking Press. $3. 1041. 163. 

See review, p. 247. 

JunNcLE PgopLe: A Kaingdng Fond of the 

Highlands- of Brazil. Jules Henry. xx+ 
. New York: J. J. Augustin. $3.50. 


294%. 164. ? 

ather detailed ethnological study. 

+SociaL PROBLEMS AND LEGISLATION 
Brazit. R. Paula Lopes. 
Labour Review (Montreal), 
493-537. 165. 

See also 195 (Prehispanic Religion in Mexico). 
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THE PuiLippinss : A study in national develop- 

ment. John Ralston Hayden.  xxviii+ 
™ New York: acmillan. $9. 
166. 


litical, social and 
¢ past forty years. 


1942. 
An evaluation of the 
economic developments of 


am yg Emercency. Catherine Porter. 
New York: American Council, 
ve of Pacific Relations. 15 cents. 
194K. 167. 
he im — of war on the Philippine Comnion- 
wealth and its relations with the Urine States. 





Tuy Propte, My Psgop.e. E. J. Edwards. 
Mes pp. vee Bruce Publishing 


I a 
A novel Bae Catholic mission work in 
the Philippines. 


BrecoMING A Kwoma. John W. M. Whiting. 
xx+226 pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press (for the “a of Human Relations). 
$2.75. 1941. 169. 

Teaching and learning in a New Guinea tribe. 

Hawatr: ResTLess RAMPART. Joseph Barber, 
tr. 285 pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 

$2.75. 1941. 170. 
Shrewd analysis of issues at stake making for 
internal difficulties. 

INTERNATIONAL RIVALRY 


IN THE PACIFIC 


IsLANDS, 1800-1875. Jean Ingram Brookes. 
te ~~ University of Cali- 


rt 454 
fornia I I. 


$5. q7I. 
Valuable reference work. Useful bibliography. 


+Amenrica’s PaciFIc Nan : The réle and the 
record. George E. Taylor. PA, 1941 (Dec.), 
430-47. 172. 

See also rrr (Christian Missions in Philippines). 


The Jews 


a Ra (Palestine and Jewish Problem) ; 
8 (Jews in Greek Period); 199, 207 
(fadaisen and Christianity) ; 200 (Protocols). 


Fields General 


DEPENDENT AREAS IN THE PosT-wAR WORLD. 
Arthur N. Holcombe. 108 p Boston, 
Mass.: World Peace ee Tn 50 
cents. I941. 173. 

ines the various methods of governing 
dependent areas, and analyzes the problem they 
occasion in world politics. 


~— RENAISSANCE OF AsIA. Edited oi Ay Malbone 
. Graham. xii+169 pp. Berkeley: Uni- 
pb. of California Press. $1.50. 1941. 174. 
Lectures on basic problems of the whole 
Asiatic continent; delivered in 1939, but care- 
fully revised to the summer of 1941. 


Tue Rice Economy or Monsoon Asia. V. D. 
Wickizer and M. K. Bennett. xiv+358 pp. 
Food Research Institute, Stanford ti al 9 
$3.50 1941. 175. 

mportant for those studying nutrition and 
standards of living. 


Vv. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


THe JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 
Edited by Darley Downs. 406 p 
Kyo Bun Kwan. Obtainable 
International ener ged 
London: Kegan Paul. 

See review, p. 254. 


uncil. 
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+Tue FinpINGs OF THE KaNDY CONFERENCE. 
Student Outlook (Allahabad), 1941 (Aug.), 
whole number. 177. 

See also 185 (Mexico Literature Conference). 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THe MussioNaRY MeEssAGE OF THE BIBLE. 
Julian Price Love. x+203 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $2. 1941. 178. 

A search for the ultimates of faith through an 
inquiry into the grounds for world views which 
lie in the Hebrew-Christian writings. 

¢VicrorY IN THIs Worip. OD. S. Cairns. 
IRM, 1942 (Apr.), 145-62. 179. 


See also 194 (Missions and Oecumenism). 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 


+¢An ADVENTURE IN MISSIONARY PREPARATION. 
+ lave Murray. IRM, 1942 (Apr.), 193-8. 
180, 


Vill. Missionary Methods. 
Medical 


IMMUNIZATION TO TYPHOID Fever. J. F. Siler, 
the Medical Corps of the U.S.A., and others. 
276 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
$2.50. 1941. r8r. 

A review is in preparation. 

tA CHRISTIAN HosPITAL FOR MENTAL AND 
Nervous DISEASES AND EpILepsy. P. Lange. 
NCCR, 1941 (Oct.), 491-5. 182. 


See also 142 (Native African Medicine). 


Christian Education 
Near East 
See rog (American University, Beirut). 
Africa 
a 1 PRODUCTION OF FILMS FOR PRIMITIVE 


PLE. W. Sellers. Oversea Education 
(London), 1941 (Oct.), 221-6. 183. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


+PsycHOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN CHRISTIAN 
Coitiecgss. W. S. Taylor. NCCR, 1941 
(Oct.), 495-500. 184. 


Christian Literature 


CurIsTIAN LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR LATIN 
America. Findings and recommendations of 
the conference on Christian literature, Mexico, 
July 21-25, 1941. 102 pp. New York: 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America. 20 cents. 1041. 785, 

In Spanish and English; should be supple- 
mented by the mimeographed ‘ Preliminary In- 
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uiry and Report’, obtainable from the editor, 
Wc. Barclay, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


General Discussion of Methods 


+THE New Orper EXHIBITION. Max Warren. 
EWR, 1942 (Jan.), 44-50. 186 


See also 132 (Missionary Practice in Borneo). 
IX. The Younger Churches 


CuLTuRE CHANGE AND THE UNDERPRIVILEGED : 
A study of Madigas in South India under 
Christian guidance. A. T. Fishman. viii+ 
207 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society. Rs 2.8. 1941. 187. 

See review, p. 250. 

+PRESENT TRENDS IN JAPANESE CHRISTIANITY. 
a Saito. IRM, 1942 (Apr.), 187-92. 
188, 

THEY Catt iT ‘ SELF Supporr ’. 
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GEHILFEN EURER FrEUDE! (Die Selbstindig- 
keit der jungen Kirchen in biblischer Sicht). 
Emanuel Kellerhals. EMM, 1941 (Nov.), 

161-8. 190. 

+POLYGAMY AND THE CHURCH IN Arrica. S. I. 

Kale. IRM, 1942 (Apr.), 220-3. Jog. 
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W. Schlatter. EMM, 1941 (Sept.), 144-53. 


192. 
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Unity 
Lay CELEBRATION OF THE Lorp’s SupPeR: A 
Congregationalist point of view. wo Ue 
Lefever. 53 pp. Madras: Christian Litera- 
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See review, p. 226. 
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12 pp. London: British Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews. 
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religious considerations throughout discussions 
between Jews and Christians. 


Tue Protocots or Zion: A secret source of 
Nazi ideology. Hans Kosmala. 12 pp. 
London : British Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel among the Jews. 3d. 1941. 
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An ingenious proof that the Nazi methods are 
taken from the Protocols, which the Nazis them- 
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IRM, 1942 (Apr.), 172-9. 207, 
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study in Muslim International Law. Majid 
Khadduri. 132 pp. London: Luzac. 8s. 
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Muslim law in relation to non-Muslim com- 
munities in the first four centuries of Islam. 
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Burhan Ahmad Faruqi. Foreword by Dr 
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A review is in preparation. 
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210. 
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V. M. Boulter. Maps. 735 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. S. 1941. 2II. 

See review, p. 228. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 





INTERNATIONAL Missionary CouNcIL 








International Missionary Council.—The Ad Interim Committee has with 
rofound regret agreed to accept as final Dr Joun R. Mort’s decision, intimated at the 
Madras meeting, that he would continue as chairman for not more than three years 
from that time. At the request of the Committee Dr Mott has ponented the position of 
honorary chairman, thus continuing to the Council the benefit of his experience and 
judgment. He has nominated Dr J. C. Baker, of the Methodist Church, one of the 
vice-chairmen of the Council, as acting chairman, to hold office until such time as the 
Committee of the Council can meet and proceed to the election of a chairman. 

At the invitation of the Federal Council of Churches, and for consultation with the 
North American mission boards, Dr W1ut1aM Paron left for North American February. 
He will visit Toronto in March to deliver the N.A. Powell Lectures. 

Mr J. Merte Davis hopes to leave towards the end of February for Brazil and 
Argentina. Plans are also under discussion for him to visit Trinidad on his way back. 

A meeting of the ‘Counsellors’ in New York on December 17th, under Dr Mott’s 
chairmanship, was notable for a bold and forward-looking discussion on ‘ post-war 
plans and trends ’. 


India.—Further evangelistic surveys, notably those in the Shahabad and Patna 
districts of Bihar, have been completed, and a survey in the Kanarese country, carried 
out under the auspices of the Karnataka Regional Conference, is continuing into this 

resent year. On the recommendation of the Indian Church Committee, the Bengal 
istian Council has set up a Joint Evangelistic Council for Calcutta. Similar united 
bodies have been formed for the city of Madras and for the Central Tamil region. 

Several Provincial Christian Councils have appointed committees to study the 
memorandum on closer co-operation submitted by the India Committee of the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies. A conference of church and mission leaders is 
to be held later for the whole of India. 

The decision of the Federation of Lutheran Churches to allocate Rs 6000 for the 
training of Indian leaders of the Lutheran Churches will ease a difficult situation. 

The Christian Medical Association of India reports progress in the Madras and 
Bombay Provinces in the matter of the registration of medical degrees of doctors 
from non-reciprocating countries. An amendment submitted to the government by 
the Madras Medical Council, which would enable the doctors in question to apply for 
recognition, provided they remain with their mission hospitals and do not set up in 
private practice, has met with a favourable reception. In Bombay under an Act now 
in force recognition is accorded to the staffs of mission hospitals, specified by name. 

A widely welcomed announcement is that of the election of the Rev. Michael 
Hollis, for some time a missionary in Tinnevelly with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, to the bishopric of Madras. 


The Near East.—The influx of troops of many nationalities into Egypt continues 
to present valuable opportunities to Christian organizations for spiritual and social 
i 
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service. A ‘Faith and Freedom’ campaign is being carried out among the troops and 
civilians in the so-called ‘ Middle-East’ area. Special preparatory conferences have 
been held for chaplains both to the forces and to civilians. 

Study groups continue to meet in Cairo on ‘ the responsibility of the Church for 
the international order’, working in close liaison with the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva. Attention has been devoted to the problem of 
‘Islam and the international order ’ and to the situation in Palestine. 

* In connexion with the drafting of a ‘ Charter of Freedom’, proposed some time ago 
by the Near East Christian Council, to provide, in post-war reconstruction schemes, 
for religious freedom in all countries, the suggestion has now been made that the 
various mission areas of the Near East should draw up clauses which in the light of 
their respective situations they would regard as indispensable. 


South Africa.—The resumption by the Church of the Province of its membership 
of the Christian Council of South Africa brings welcome strength to the Council at a 
time of much planning and responsibility. Major attention is concentrating on the 
preparations for the conference on ‘ Christian Reconstruction: A Reconsideration of 
the Christian Enterprise in South Africa’, which is to meet from July 1st-3rd at the South 
African Native College, Fort Hare. A membership of about one hundred and fifty is 
to inelude some forty or fifty African, Coloured and Indian delegates. The participa- 
tion of experts on social, economic and racial questions is being sought, but the main 
purpose is to make the gathering one of ‘ Christian “9 humbly and penitently 
seeking God’s will for themselves and the Church, and for South Africa’. Preliminary 
study groups within the local congregations will be at work from March to the end of 
May on questions and other material supplied by the principal speakers. 

The chaplains to the Native forces report a shortage of Christian literature, both 
among Native troops ing with units in South Africa and among those who have 
gone north. The Christian Council has issued an appeal to meet this need. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the Rev. J. Dexter Taylor, D.D., Treasurer of the Christian 
Council, at Priscilla Street, ne ig Johannesburg. 

The Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd has been appointed Principal of Lovedale Missionary 
Institution, to succeed Dr A. W. Wilkie, who retires on March 31st. 


The West Indies.—The first interdenominational retreat held in the island 
took place in Jamaica in November on the initiative of the newly formed Jamaica 
Christian Council, of which the Bishop of Jamaica, the Rt Rev. W. G. Hardie, is pre- 
sident. Further response to the challenge to co-operation between the churches comes 
with the formation in AntiGua of the Christian Council of Social Welfare, with Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Methodist, Moravian and Salvation Army participation. The 
Council is to meet quarterly. A similar body has been formed in Str Kirrs and inter- 
church committees have been set up in British Guiana and BarBapos. 


Great Britain.—The United Committee for Christian Universities in China has 
suffered a severe loss in the death on January 28th of its secretary, the Rev. A. G. 
Castleton, whose presence will also be keenly missed in the life of Edinburgh House. 

The death of the Rev. Robert Kilgour, D.D., deprives the missionary forces of 
Great Britain of an outstanding leader in the work of Bible translation. 

Reports now received of Scotland’s Week of Witness, November 30th—December 7th 
last, give a clear impression of how greatly the venture was justified, in spite of the 
many practical difficulties of such an undertaking in war-time conditions. The results 
of the week varied in the different centres, but there is a general sense of a very fruitful 
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experience in co-operation between the denominations in a common effort at Christian 
witness and in common worship, and an evident eagerness for it to be repeated. 

A meeting called by the Commission of the Churches on December 8th, under the 
chairmanship of the Archbishop of York, brought together representatives of the 
various Christian fellowships recently inaugurated between the British churches and 
those of other lands. A keen discussion took place on the opportunities for Christians 
of many nations and churches to go forward together in preparation for the task of 
reconstruction. A very representative continuation committee was formed. 

An informal meeting took place on January 16th at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies to discuss the work which could be provided by the Africa department 
of the school for missionaries proceeding to Africa. Some thirteen British missionary 
societies were represented at this meeting, and a useful discussion took place on the 
technical problems of language for a missionary going out to Africa, the value of pre- 
liminary language and anthropological training in this country and the facilities which 
the school was able to offer. 

Plans are in hand for the Conference of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and 
Treland to meet on June 10th and 11th at Friends’ House, London. 

The appointment of the Rt Rev. John Dauglish, Bishop of Nassau, to the secretary- 
ship of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is announced, and the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies looks forward to continued collaboration with the 
Society under his leadership. ; 


North America.—The East Asia committee of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America has held very frequent—almost daily—sessions since the United 
States entered the war, and has been in close touch with the Department of State in 
Washington in connexion with the movements and well-being of the missionaries 
serving in East and South-East Asia. , 

Much thought continues to be given by the Philippine committee of the Conference 
to the implementation of projects approved at the Washington meeting in 1940, 
notably in the field of literature and as regards a ‘ home and family’ campaign. The 
secretary of the committee has also been in conference with Nanking Union bie nagy 9 
Seminary with a view to securing the services of two members of the.Faculty for a 
study of theological education. Prospects for the effective administration of co- 
operative plans in the Philippines were regarded, immediately before the extension 
of the war in the Pacific, as extremely favourable. 

The Christian Medical Council held a conference of medical missionaries at Cornell 
University, January 23rd-26th. The programme included a study of ‘ The Church 
at Work in a Rural Community’, and a round table discussion of nursing education in 
special relation to Dr Janet Welch’s Nursing Education Related to the Cultural Back- 
ground in East and South-East African Colomes. 

The medical authorities in the Belgian Congo have officially recognized the diploma 
of Tulane University, U.S.A., as the equivalent ofthe diploma of the Antwerp School 
of Tropical Medicine. The hope is expressed that non-Roman Catholic medical 
missionaries will resume taking the tropical course at Antwerp after the war. 

Details of the January meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference are not to 
hand as we go to press, but we learn that Canon L. A. Dixon, general secretary of the 
Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada, was elected chairman for the 
ensuing year. 


East and South-East Asia.—Cabled news of missionaries in JAPAN and PENE- 
TRATED CHINA whose status has been affected by the opening of hostilities between 
Japan and the Allied forces indicates on the whole that the missionaries are receiving 
considerate treatment. In some areas their movements have been more restricted 
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than in others, and a major difficulty, with which mission boards at the home bases 
are contending, is the provision of adequate funds and banking facilities. Yenching 
University, Peking, is reported closed, and Dr Leighton Stuart ‘ honorably confined ’ 
in the American legation quarters. The Union Medical College, Peking, is functioning 
under Japanese supervision. Yale — and Medical School, Hsiangya, was re- 
ported in January to have been burnt by the Japanese, but much equipment was 
saved, and reconstruction began at once. Some groups of British and American 
missionaries in penetrated China have withdrawn to unpenetrated areas, and an office 
of the National Christian Council of China has been set up in Chungking. The Christian 
Literature Society has established its headquarters in Chengtu. West China thus 
becomes more than ever the centre of interdenominational Christian witness. 

The latest available reports from the PHILIPPiNEs are reassuring as to the well- 
being of missionaries, a number of whom are engaged on relief work. 

A party of fifty people who reached Burma safely from THa1Lanp after the Japanese 
invasion included thirty American missionaries, but those remaining in Thailand are 
reported to be well, though most of them are interned. Thailand is regarded by Japan 
as retaining her sovereignty, and it is therefore not possible for the Swiss government 
to look after the interests of British and American people in the same way as in other 
Japanese-occupied areas, and news is more difficult to obtain. 

At the end of November there were one hundred and forty-seven non-Roman 
Catholic foreign missionaries in Japan, as compared with eight hundred a year pre- 
viously. Withdrawal upon the extension of the war has evidently been by no means 

eneral. Missionaries of the Presbyterian Board of the U.S.A., for instance, are still 
y their own wish at work in Japan and Korea. At the last reports, their hospital 
work was still continuing uninterrupted at Syenchun, mt ty ang and Tiku. 

Among the first activities of the newly united Chure of Christ in Japan has been 
the setting up of a commission to consider questions connected with mission relation- 
ships and the work and status of missionaries, the Japanese members being chosen 
by the National Christian Council, and the missionary members by the Fellowship of 
Christian Missionaries, It is regarded as likely that the National Christian Council 
will become a channel for co-operation with non-Christian religions on such matters 
as the raising of funds for war relief. 





Subjects for Intercession 
April to June, 1942 


Let us Pray: For the Christian Chureh in Japan, China, South-East Asia, the Pacific area ; 
for Christian workers whose lives and service are exposed to the danger and dislocation 
of war ; giving — ve wenn courage = endurance. 

Lat us Pray: For God’s guidance and blessing i evangelizing ventures, and especially in 
the work of the newly-formed united evangelistic bodies in India. 

Let us Pray: For all Christian bodies taking counsel for the achievement of a Christian world 


order in days to come, remembering especially the groups at work in South Africa, the 
Near East, the West Indies. rete 
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